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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 

should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

religion is summed up in love to God and love to man.—[Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


N a private conversation President McKinley commented 
on the fact that the people of this country are carrying 
on the war with such quiet, regular absorption in their 
usual pursuits that a traveller would hardly know, even 
in Washington, that a great war was in progress. There 

is a surprising combination, both of energy and popular in- 
terest, in the stirring news of the day, with undisturbed main- 
tenance of business and social life. Is it not because quick- 
ness and confidence do not depend on circumstances, but on 
disposition and temperament, as well in masses of men as in 
individuals? Nansen, in polar solitude and stillness, ex- 
claimed: “Ah! life’s peace is said to be found by holy 
men. in the desert. Here, indeed, there is desert enough ; 
but peace,— of that I know nothing.” 


& 


Wai there are great prizes in the Church of England in 
preferments, salaries, and social dignities, the majority of the. 
ministry of that Church are, by official reports, shown to be 
suffering the pangs of poverty. The incomes in many cases 
are so small that clergymen and their families are reduced 
to extremities, and have scarcely means to procure sufficient 
food and clothing. Many thousands of pounds are annually 
spent for their relief. It is evident that some new system of 
ministerial support must be devised. ‘Taken together with 
the troubles in the Church of England concerning ritualism, 
which are now engaging the attention of the British Parlia- 
ment, the outlook for the Established Church of England is 
not a happy one. The forces of dissent are gaining ground 
on every side, and, with their system of volunteer support, 
get what they pay for and pay for what they get. A sugges- 
tion has. been made that the bishops shall have power to 
bind and, to loose in the case of clergymen who wish to 
depart from the usual order of worship, whether as Low or 
High Churchmen.. This course would destroy the uniformity 
of ‘worship in the Church of England. It would, however, 
bring in the spirit of unity, and illustrate anew the saying, 
“ Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 


re 


ALLUSION was made at the Isles of Shoals meetings to 
the sensational announcements of preaching topics posted on 
church bulletin boards with the purpose of attracting crowds, 
and with the result that the larger multitudes read with dis- 
gust.. The sinners are found where one would least expect 
them. The vice runs all the way from topics not fit to quote 
in these columns to an announcement of a special evening 


~ 
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service at one of the most respectable churches in Boston, in 
which there was to be added to attractive music a “ bright, 
brief, breezy, and brilliant” sermon. Evidently, the ministers 
are not always responsible for the way their advertising 
agents work; but, whether for-ministers or laymen, churches 
certainly would profit by a course of teaching in ordinary 
good breeding, and in the necessity of good manners as the 
prerequisite of religious zeal. 


ad 


GENERALLY, the most profitable part of even the best re- 
ligious conferences is the part not on the programme. It is 
in the bits of conversation, the interchange of experience, 
the flash and counter-flash of stories, the brilliant side-talk, 
that inspiration has its choicest effects. In this natural suc- 
cession through vital contact the grace of an apostolic succes- 
sion is concentrated in a moment, and changed from a con- 
tinuity in time to a communication equally great in extent. 
What miracles would be wrought if this power could be 
utilized! And is not the marvellous spread of one or an- 
other faith due more to a kind of chain-letter system of per- 
sonal communication than to the clumsy attempts of or- 
ganization to imitate and improve on this process? 


ae 


Every minister at this season of the year is longing 
to feel himself “a soul composed of harmonies,” as Cot- 
ton described the good parson of Bemerton. After a con- 
tinuous engagement for nearly twelve months in the heroic 
enterprise of absorbing and assimilating and redistributing 
all the moral, spiritual, and intellectual novelties of this rush- 
ing age, a dissatisfied sense is apt to warn the faithful worker 
that he must stop. Then it is that, with the longing of home- 
sickness, the minister turns to the dear old nurse, Nature, 
that, as Hamilton Mabie says, “antedates all the arts and 
sciences, and was involved in those earliest experiences 
which attended the maintenance of individual life before any 
social relations were possible.” The least susceptible soul 
finds in Nature springs of a perpetual harmony, fountains of 
unutterable spiritual peace. In the mountains, by the sea, 
along the banks of the tiniest streams, we are at the heart of 
currents of harmonious vitality. As the river rushing down 
from its mountain heights loses in velocity as it flows, so we 
cannot carry into our field of work more power than we have 
acquired. We need therefore to seek Nature, for we must 
rise in high places if we are to give much to the nourish- 
ment of the world. 

ee 


“Ou for a layman,” says Rev. C. E. Jefferson, D.D., in the 
Congregationalist, “large enough to say to his minister at the 
close of a sermon full of teaching which he cannot accept, 
‘I cannot agree with you now; but I thank you for your ser- 
mon. It has done me good, for it has made me think.’ 
For a layman to cut down his contribution to the church 
because the minister has expressed an idea to which he is- 
unable to assent is the act of a man who would bribe a 
judge, if he dared, to decide in his favor a case in the courts.” 
Most clergymen have known the first kind of laymen; but 
clergymen, even of the most liberal denominations, have 
known the other kind. Liberality and bigotry are not 
corraled into sects. They are categories of human nature; 
and, when the broadest opinions are threateningly held and 
narrowly imposed, they become as small as the smallest. 
The inquisition was in the human mind before it became a 
public persecution; and it remains there, now that the 
organized forms of it have passed away. Every person has 
the duty of searching it out and banishing it from his own 
nature, even though it take there, as in its most horrible 
forms it took, the noblest name and purpose. 
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ATTENTION has been called to Gladstone’s remarkable 
punctuality in regard to any promised magazine contribution. 
His case was an exceptional illustration of the familiar rule 
that the busiest people are the ones to look to for the most 
faithful help. One mark of the lazy man is that he has not 
time to finish what he has undertaken. It is also a form of 
honesty, not enough required of themselves by honest people, 
that in their work, as well as in their statements, they shall 
keep their word. ‘We are not men,” said Montaigne, “nor 
have other tie upon one another, but by our word... . A dog, 
we know, is better company than a man whose language we 


cannot understand.”’ 
ae 


In England has been formed an Anglo-American League. 
The first meeting of the league was held in London on the 
13th of July. The presiding officer was the Duke of Suther- 
land. In opening, the duke said that the league was quite 
apart from ordinary politics, its object being to express the 
feeling of cordiality which existed between the people of 
Great Britain and the people of the United States. Lord 
Brassey offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Considering that the peoples of the British empire and the United 
States are closely allied by blood, inherit the same literature and laws, 
hold the same principles of self-government, recognize the same ideals 
of freedom and humanity in the guidance of the national policy, and 
are drawn together by strong common interests in many parts of the 
world, this meeting is of the opinion that every effort should be made 
in the interests of civilization and peace to secure the most cordial and 
constant co-operation on the part of the two nations. 

It is worthy of attention that the union is one between 
the “ people ” of one country and the “‘ people ” of the other. 


a 


In‘his History of the United States, Mr. Rhodes thought 
it worth while to use a considerable part of a chapter in de- 
scribing a habit, common just before the Civil War, of com- 
plaining of one’s health in social intercourse. This disease of 
polite profession of incapacity and weariness and delicacy 
infected literature and the conversation of properly bred per- 
sons. ‘To neglect some such self-deprecatory observation 
was to become objectionably singular. The enjoyment. of 
ill-health was a feature of the time. Vestiges of this conven- 
tionality are still to be observed, and in one quarter to be 
specially marked for condemnation. There is a kind of call 
for sympathy that is respectable. and there is one that is 
simply morbid and even mawkish. Ministers need the first 
kind of sympathy, just as men in any responsible work need 
the sympathy of their constituents; but this need should lead 
no one into the weakly and nerveless expectation of excep- 
tional favor and professional nursing. One prejudice the 
ministry has to work against has been caused by the special 
consideration, the unmanly petting, the inconsiderate praise, 
the perpetual ministerial discount to which many ministers 
have been subject and are still liable. Some ministers are 
always tired, always overworked, always discouraged, always 
on the verge of nervous prostration. They are hard-working 
men, but it is not hard work that has made them complain- 
ing. The hardest workers are likely to be the last to speak 
of fatigue. The trouble is that the manly virtues need culti- 
vating. A little hardening indifference to praise will bring 
the most helpful kind of encouragement. A healthful stoi- 
cism should be put on, a soldierly self-respect, and, like the 
brave mother in the second book of Maccabees, the petitioner 
for appreciation should “ stir up womanish thoughts with a 
manly stomach.’? A word of praise is a great help. Such 
a word in season is like a mighty wave, lifting one’s boat 
over the breakers safe up to shore.. But to look for such 
words, and wait for them,.and complain at the number that 
do not come is a debilitating procedure. It robs a man of 
the support praise gives when it comes; and the tendency is 
a sure sign in a minister that he needs a vacation, needs to 
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it is done, get nearer to nature whose only compliment is to 
let a faithful worker have more work and sleep better after- 
ward. 


& 


_ Tue King James translation of the Bible renders Isaiah 
ix. 6 and part of 7 as follows: “ For unto.us a child is born, 
unto us a son is given: and the government shall be upon 
his shoulder: and his name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, The Mighty God, The Everlasting Father, The Prince 
of Peace. Of the increase of his government and peace there 
shall be no end.” The so-called New Version gives almost 
the same translation, leaving out the Z%e before the three 
last titles. A wholly different thought is conveyed by the 
more correct translation of Prof. Cheyne in the Polychrome 
Bible. His translation is as follows: “For to us a child is 
born, to us a son is given. And dominion rests on _ his 
shoulder. And his name will be Counsellor of Wonders, 
Mighty Divinity, Father of Spoil, Prince of Peace. In- 
creased will be dominion, and to peace will there be no 
end.” Another instance of the failure of the New Version to 
be true to the prophet’s thought is found in chapter vii. 13— 
16, ‘The King James reads: “And he said, Hear ye now, 
O house of David; is it a small thing for you to weary 
men, but will ye weary my God also? Therefore the Lord 
himself shall give you a sign; Behold, a virgin shall conceive, 
and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel. Butter 
and honey shall he eat, that._he may know to refuse the evil, 
and choose the good. For before the child shall know to 
refuse the evil, and choose the good, the land that thou ab- 
horest shall be forsaken of both her kings.” The New 
Version falls closely upon King James’s. It, however, 
makes a small compromise to modern scholarship by read- 
ing in the margin “ maiden” for virgin. Prof. Cheyne in 
the Polychrome Bible gives meaning to the passage by ren- 
dering it thus: “ Then Isaiah said: Hear now, O house of 
David; is it not enough for you to weary men, but ye must 
weary my God also? ‘Therefore the Lord himself will give 
you a sign: Behold, a young woman will conceive, and bear 
a son, and will call his name Immanuel; because before the 
boy knows how to refuse evil, and choose the good, the land, 
of whose two kings thou art sore afraid, will be unpeopled.” 
He calls verse 15 “a misleading gloss,” and omits it. 


The Powers that Be. 


Nearly twenty years ago Mr. Gladstone, in his famous 
Midlothian campaign, spoke very harshly on a matter in the 
hands of the ministry he was trying to overthrow. Almost 
immediately on his entrance into power he found the situa- 
tion so different from what he had supposed it to be that he 
felt compelled to make a very thorough apology. It was not 
that he had been malicious or even hasty in his judgment, 
but that he had not been in possession of all the facts in the 
case. Noone could have them who was not in that inner 
circle of government where all facts are known and all de- 
cisions of public moment made. 

If a statesman like Mr. Gladstone could make a mistake 
like this, how much more open to it is the average citizen! 
Yet he thinks himself competent not only to elect the powers 
that be, but to pass judgment upon all their acts. To a very 
large extent, this is his right and even his duty. The govern- 
ment which he makes must be accountable to him. The re- 
sponsibility of the representative to his constituency is a 
fundamental principle of democracy. “The king can do no 
wrong.” He is always “ill advised.” But the representa- 
tive of a free people has no divine right, and the fierce light 
that beats upon a throne sets him forth in electric illumina- 
tion. With the omnipresent reporter feeding an omnivorous 
public through the omniscient newspaper, there is nothing 
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hid that shall not in due time be made known. Only so can 
government be kept pure. As light is the best policeman, so 
it is the best guardian of the nation. 

Yet even in a democracy all cannot be known at once. 
Some things have to be kept secret in special emergencies, as 
we justify the government to-day in its censorship of the 
telegraph at the seat of war. In matters requiring delicate 
diplomacy, it would be absurd to make public every step, 
still more every intention. And, even where all can be made 
known, it must often require a trained or experienced intelli- 
gence to weigh all the facts justly or to give all the elements in 
a given case their due importance. The duty of the citizen 
is therefore somewhat difficult. While he has to keep watch 
upon his government and call it to account for its misdeeds, 
he has also to be careful not to judge hastily or harshly, still 
less with partisan prejudice. There is the same obligation 
to be charitable toward the powers that be that is com- 
manded from one private citizen to another. A lady said of 
Dr. Nehemiah Adams that he was never heard to say an un- 
kind word of anybody but his Maker. He drew the line 
there. So many of us seem to draw the line this side of our 
representative. Because, in the fulness of his knowledge and 
at the very centre of affairs, he judges differently from what 
seems right to us, who may be ignorant of some most neces- 
sary facts, and cannot know everything in the case, we credit 
him scarcely in the honesty. The President, the senator, the 
governor, is treated with a harshness which we should never 
venture to show him in his private capacity. There is a 
sense'in which it must be men, not principles, that we vote 
for. Of principles we cannot always be sure, certainly not in 
their application. We have to elect honorable and sensible 


‘men, and then trust them, sometimes even when we cannot 


see. 

The same duty rests upon the liberal as regards the men 
whom he places over denominational affairs. The liberty of 
criticising the ecclesiastical powers that be is a valuable pre- 
rogative, won with struggle, and to be guarded and exercised 
most jealously. Very often it is not used when it should be. 
The liberal in religion as in politics is apt to leave his rep- 
resentatives too much to their own devices, and destitute of 
his counsel or even support. Yet, on the other hand, there 
is often a reckless and harsh spirit of criticism of those who 
bear the burden of administration, which, perhaps, a little 
closer knowledge of facts and difficulties would have very 
much softened. That a denomination, for instance, is small 
is a fact that has a bearing which few persons realize who 
are not face to face with its consequences. It is the size of 
the constituency to be relied upon that must determine 
whether a college or school shall be founded, of what excel- 
lence the review or denominational paper can be made, or 
the number and size of missionary enterprises. Of all men 
interested in religious affairs, the liberal should be kindly 
and considerate in his judgment of those who administer his 
ecclesiastical business for him. Not the least difficulty in 
their path is his own reckless individualism and unreliability. 


Am I a Unitarian? 


We have a letter of inquiry which seems to us to merit 
sympathetic attention. It represents the mental attitude of 
many intelligent people who have been brought up under the 
old creeds, have begun to think for themselves, have dis- 
covered that the creeds are no longer for them adequate, and 
do not see the way open to anything that is restful to the 
mind and comforting to the heart. In this case the inquirer 
has left the Congregationalist Church after a struggle with 
doubts, and now seeks, without full success, to rest in the 
statement concerning the Fatherhood of God made by Uni- 
tarians. Our inquirer desires to hold this faith. It seems 
admirable and desirable; but it is at present an aspiration, 
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and not a conviction. Spencer’s definition of “the Infinite 
and Eternal Energy from which all things proceed” is at 
present our inquirer’s limit of confidence. Beyond that 
there is an outreaching, a longing, and a prayer for the 
larger hope that would make God as a Father a present real- 
ity. The question is asked us “whether one can call him- 
self a Unitarian who is in this condition.” Ve 

In the preamble to the National Conference it is said, 
“We cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, 
while differing from us in belief, are in general sympathy 
with our spirit and our practical aims.” It would be impos- 
sible in set terms to describe the belief of a Unitarian in 
such a way as to draw a line which one having passed he 
would be a Unitarian, and not having passed he would be 
something else. By the last decisive action of the National 
Conference upon this subject, it was affirmed that practical 
religion consists in love to God and love to man. This was 
accepted as representing the faith of our churches. All who 
were in sympathy with that faith were invited to working fel- 
lowship in spite of many diversities of belief. Now in sym- 
pathy with this belief our inquirer most certainly is. The 
Unitarian Church undoubtedly exists to help, to comfort, and 
to instruct such inquirers. It exists to give them a working 
place where they can bring the affectionate temper and 
moral purpose shown by this writer to bear upon the task of 
ameliorating the sorrow and sin of the world. We can imag- 
ine no Unitarian church where such an inquirer would not 
be gladly received. What is a church for, if not for those 
who are seeking the Lord, “if haply they might feel after 
him, and find him, though he be not far from every one of 
us”? 

One who disparaged this faith in the Fatherhood of God, 
who neither believed in it nor wanted to believe in it, natu- 
rally would not be in sympathy with our Conference nor 
wish to join one of our churches. Any one who believes in 
a God of cruelty and of wrath, and who sympathizes with the 
idea that he will cruelly punish the wicked forever, would 
naturally be out of place in one of our churches. But a 
gentle, loving, prayerful soul, who cannot as yet believe, 
because the Father’s face has been hidden by false concep- 
tions of him, belongs naturally with those who hold the faith 
which is desired, but as yet not realized. If there is any 
purpose close to the heart of the real Unitarian Church, it is 
the purpose expressed in those loving words of Jesus: “ Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” 


Domestic Animals. 


The title of this editorial should not attract to it only such 
as are members of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, for they will find little in it on their score; and 
it should not repel others, as if they had no part in it, for of 
such, and mankind in general, as domestic animals, we have 
set out to write. Following Schleiermacher, many theolo- 
gians have found in the sense of dependence the most charac- 
teristic quality of religion. But recently a writer of great 
ability, M. Guyau, a young French philosopher, too early 
dead, has assailed this characteristic quality of religion as its 
most dangerous quality. It is in virtue of this quality, he 
says, that man is practically a domestic animal in his relation 
to the God or gods upon whom he depends; and he contends 
that the result of such dependence is enfeeblement of char- 
acter. But, if that which is the most characteristic quality of 
religion is its most injurious quality, it would appear that, the 
less religion men have, the better. 

It must be confessed that the analogy between man, ina 
universe conceived as God-governed, and the domestic animal 
in its master’s house is not wanting in discrimination. It is 
true, not only of the domestic animal, but of many others, es- 
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pecially of the smaller kinds, that the habit of dependence 1s 
a habit fatal to their use of their original powers. Birds that 
rely on other birds to build their nests lose the skill required 
for building them. The sluggard is commended to the ant, 
but not merely, when Darwin speaks, because he is an ex- 
ample of industry, also because he is sometimes an example 
of the worst kind of laziness,—a kind that makes him, 
through dependence on others, absolutely incapable of 
fending and managing for himself. The domestic animals 
furnish abundant illustration of the working of this principle. 

Thrown on their own resources, certain domestic animals 
would probably starve to death. And “every animal, which 
knows itself to be watched and protected in the details of its 
life by a superior being, necessarily loses its-primitive inde- 
pendence. And, if its primitive independence should be 
once more restored, it would be unhappy. It would ex- 
perience an ill-defined fear, a vague sentiment of enfeeble- 
ment.” 

Now it is M. Guyau’s idea that we have something closely 
corresponding to this experience of the domestic animal in 
the religious experience of mankind. Habituated to the pro- 
tection of his God or gods, or what he conceives to be such, 
this protection, or his persuasion of it, becomes a veritable 
need; and, if he is deprived of it, he will fall into a state of 
miserable unhappiness and discomfiture. Moreover, he de- 
pends for those things which are necessary to his existence 
and his happiness upon his God or gods; and, so doing, he 
incapacitates himself for self-protection and self-serviceable- 
ness. The habit of dependence is not a good habit in the 
relations of human beings to their fellows, and this fact at 
least suggests a doubt whether it is a good habit in their 
relations to their divinities. Many a child is made utterly 
selfish and incapable by the parental indulgence which does 
for him the hundred things which he should do for himself. 
Experts in charity know that a man’s first act of social de- 
pendence is a step that may cost him his whole manhood. 
Easy is the descent into hell of self-distrust and reliance 
upon others, but to get out again is woful hard. The pro- 
tective principle in political economy, whatever virtues it 
possesses, has certainly its dangerous implications. It nour- 
ishes the sentiment that the government is a paternal power, 
that it can make money out of paper or gold out of silver 
or do anything necessary for the comfort of the individual 
citizen. Cuba’s enforced dependence upon Spain has un- 
strung her political sinews, and her necessary dependence 
upon the United States for many years to come will be an 
almost fatal obstacle to that independence which is her dear- 
est hope and our irreversible pledge. 

As animals and men with men, so men with their divini- 
ties. They have depended on them for a thousand benefits 
which they should have wrung from nature by their strength 
or developed from her by their skill. “The oppressor’s 


scorn, the proud man’s contumely,” have been meekly borne, . 


because they have been regarded as the dispensations of an 
almighty power. So, too, the miseries of disease and the 
disabilities of ignorance and poverty. Inoculation and vac- 
cination were long opposed by a pious Orthodoxy as unwar- 
rantable interferences with the ways of the Most High. 

How, then? Are we shut up to the alternatives that either 
dependence upon God is not the characteristic quality of 
religion or that, such being the fact, religion stands hereby 
dishonored and condemned? Yes, if dependence upon God 
means that we are not to depend upon ourselves for our best 
things. No, if “God cannot make Antonio Stradivari’s 
violins without, Antonio”; if, as Luther said, He cannot get 
along without strong men. No, if we never depend so much 
on him as when we depend upon him as he incarnates him- 
self in our flesh and mind and will. There is a dependence 
upon God which is as debilitating as the dependence of the 
domestic animal upon its master, or that of the lazy ants on 
their hard-working cousins, or that of the social parasite 
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upon the commonwealth. And this dependence has often 
carried itself loftily, as something well-pleasing unto God 
and deserving of all good men’s praise. There is less of it 
to-day than formerly, and still our hymns and prayers and 
sermons are infected with many gross survivals of its earlier 
development. Not only so, but the whole course of human 
conduct is subject to the baleful stress of this irrational 
piety,— the dependence upon Heaven for benefits which are 
potential in the vigor of our human hands and brains. We 
are indeed dependent for a thousand things upon the bounty 
of the Eternal Giver, but above all things for our control 
over ourselves and the world external to ourselves, and our 
ability to fashion these according to ideal ends. Nor any 
less is our dependence upon God when we trust his dele- 
gated powers embodied in our human constitution than when 
we trust him in the unqualified directness of his natural 
laws, and in those bounties of the earth and air which are no 
man’s creation or device. 


Current Topics. 


THE profound interest which the nation feels in the future 
foreign policy of the United States at this significant 
moment in the history of the country will find expression in 
‘a meeting of national scope which has been called by the 
Civic Federation of Chicago, to take place at Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y., August 1g and 20, The call is signed by 
over one thousand men, whose names stand for much that is 
patriotic, eminent, and thoughtful in the Union. The con- 
ference will consider especially the disposition of the terri- 


_ tory that will be placed under the control of the United 


States by the success of American arms in the present war. 
The occasion will represent, perhaps, the first opportunity 


_ that has been afforded for a general interchange of opinion 


on the paramountly important subject that has been upper- 
most in the minds of men for many weeks past. 


a 


PRESIDENT McKIn ey has notified the powers of Europe 
that the American fleet, which is now under orders to pro- 
ceed to the Mediterranean at the earliest moment possible, is 
not despatched to those waters for the purpose of attacking 
the Spanish coast. The foreign offices of the Continental 
governments were seriously agitated by the expectation that 
the United States was planning to obtain a foothold on the 
Continent; and the diplomatists of the Old World were be- 
lieved to be engaged in the process of evolving a sort of a 
European Monroe Doctrine, the terms of which would ex- 
clude America from the shores of Europe forever. The Presi- 
dent, probably in response to semi-official inquiries emanat- 
ing from European cabinets, gave out a plain intimation on 
Monday that Commodore Watson’s mission in European 
waters was to destroy Spain’s remaining fleet, which is now 
presumed to be at anchor somewhere off the coast of Morocco, 
and not to conduct operations against the coast of Spain. 


wt 


Tue President has also outlined, in an official proclamation, 
the policy of the administration in regard to the territory that 
has been already conquered in Cuba. The Cuban insurgents 
have been somewhat impatient because the civil government of 
Santiago, and the rest of the ceded territory in the eastern 
part of Cuba, has not been handed over to their .organiza- 
tion. The President announces thatthe country will observe 
inviolate the pledge that it gave for the erection of a free and 
independent Cuba, but that the withdrawal of the Spanish 
civil functionaries will be gradual, and that the final form of 
government in Cuba will not be determined upon until the 
inhabitants of the island have been given an opportunity to 


express their preferences by means of “a plebiscite that is to 
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take place at the end of the war. In the meanwhile Santi- 


ago and the outlying territory are being governed by the 
old Spanish administrative machinery. 


& 


PRESIDENT RANDOLPH GUGGENHEIMER of the common 
council of the Greater New York, has secured the passage 
through the deliberative body of which he is the presiding 
officer, of a bill prohibiting the use of profane language in 
public places on the pain of a fine varying from $2 to 
$10, according to the enormity of the blasphemy, and the 
measure will become law when the aldermen of Gotham 
shall have concurred in the decision of the lower legislative 
chamber of the municipality. The friends of pure govern- 
ment are unable to determine the exact meaning of this latest 
performance of the Tammany power. They know, however, 
that President Guggenheimer, who framed the bill, is a loyal 
Tammanyite, and that this sudden accession of goodness 
will count for something in the general scheme of Tammany 
politics. 

& 


WHILE Major-general Miles is completing a landing on 
the coast of Porto Rico, ready for immediate action against 
the Spanish forces on that island, Admiral Dewey, with his 
fleet anchored almost in sight of Manila, is making his final 
preparation to strike the telling blow at the capital of the 
Philippines. Admiral Dewey, in the midst of most embar- 
rassing conditions, has acted with the utmost coolness and 
the most admirable tact. It is admitted now, even by the 
foreign office in Berlin, that Dewey’s attitude at Manila has 
conformed perfectly to the most exact requirements of di- 
plomacy in his dealing with foreign interests in the Philip- 
pines; and it appears to be felt at Washington that an in- 
ternational conflict might have been precipitated very easily 
in Philippine waters, were not the United States represented 
at that point by a commander who is not only a wonderful 
sailor, but a finished diplomat as well. 


a 


THE disposition of the twenty thousand Spaniards who 
became our prisoners with the capitulation of Santiago de 
Cuba has been determined upon very happily. They are to 
be sent home in the fleet of vessels belonging to the Com- 
pafia Transatlantic Espafola. ‘This solution of the problem, 
providing, as it does, for the transportation of the Spanish 
prisoners to their native country in Spanish vessels, flying 
the red and yellow flag of Spain, will deprive the foreign 
critics of a splendid opportunity for criticising harshly our 
treatment of the surrendered Spanish soldiers in the course 
of their voyage across the ocean. ‘The criticism, of course, 
would be forthcoming, even if each Spanish soldier were to 
receive a first-class cabin passage home at the expense of the 
United States. 

at 


Tue British press, with a unanimity that disregards all 
shadings of political faith, seems to have set deliberately 
before itself the task of fostering the growing friendship be- 
tween the two nations. Some of the methods with which 
British journalists have served themselves in this Anglo- 
Saxon campaign are too suggestive of the stock market to 
merit unqualified approval. The bogey-man of Continental 
hostility to American aims has been held up too persistently, 
perhaps, in some instances; and British editors and corre- 
spondents may have sought to stimulate race feeling by 
exaggerating the possible danger of a Continental Holy Alli- 
ance against the United States. But for all that, the great 
body of thoughtful Americans are showing, by their utterances 
from the pulpit, the platform, the editorial chair, and the 
interviewer’s seat, that they are thoroughly assured that, when 
the Briton says that he values highly the friendship of the 
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American people, and wishes ardently to see it materialize 
into some definite basis of international co-operation, he 
means just what he says,— no more and no less. 


a 


THE United States is to be represented worthily at the 
International Exposition in Paris in 1900. ‘The President 
has appointed Mr. Ferdinand W. Peck of Chicago as com- 
missioner-general in charge of the American exhibit at that 
friendly contest of the industrial and artistic genius of the 
nations; and the work of preparation will be prosecuted 
diligently. ‘There was a time when certain elements in Con- 
gress placed American participation in the Paris Exposition 
in jeopardy, in a spirit of retaliation for the hostile attitude 
which certain French journals had taken with respect to the 
American cause. ‘The traces of that feeling are becoming 
feebler and feebler. The prospects are that the giants of 
American industry —the capitalists, the inventors, the work- 
men — will avail themselves to the full of the opportunity to 
demonstrate once more to the world the effectiveness of free 
political institutions as a stimulus to mechanical ingenuity 
and artistic achievement. 

ae 


M. EmitE ZoLa put an unexpected end to the proceedings 
of French justice against him by fleeing from France after 
he had been sentenced to a year’s imprisonment on the 
charge of having libelled the handwriting experts who found 
that the celebrated dordereau was written by the hand of 
Dreyfus. The final decision against the novelist was ren- 
dered by a hostile court, and earned the applause of the 
eternal mob of Paris, who seized eagerly this new oppor- 
tunity to shout: “ Down with the Jews! Down with Zola!” 
The critics, who expected that the attack of moral insanity 
had ceased to cloud the great soul of France, discovered that 
they had been wofully mistaken, and that it yet needs but a 
cry against the Jews in the streets of Paris to arouse the pas- 
sion of the mob to the fury which it reached a few weeks ago. 
Decidedly, the Zola-Dreyfus-Esterhazy-Picquart case is not a 
dead issue; and the republic of France may yet find itself 
convulsed by the far-reaching violence of this undying na- 
tional scandal. 


{ 


2 


In connection with the reopening of the trial of Emile 
Zola, it is worthy of note that Col. Panizzardi, the mili- 
tary attaché at the Italian embassy in Paris, has declared in 
a perfectly authentic interview that Col. Schwarzkoppen, 
the German military attaché at the French capital, told him, 
in a burst of confidence, that Esterhazy was the man who 
sold whatever French military secrets reached the archives 
of the German embassy, and that the French republic was 
prosecuting very much the wrong man when it opened pro- 
ceedings against Dreyfus. A fresh appeal has been made to 
M. Cavaignac, the new French minister of justice, on behalf 
of Zola. It is said in Paris that the pledge which M. Bris- 
son made, assuring the militarists that the Dreyfus case 
would never be reopened, is in no great danger of being 
kept. 

& 


Aw Anglo-French paper printed in Cairo, in the course of 
an energetic defence of Great Britain as a civilizer and a cul- 
tivator of the waste places of the surface of the habitable 
earth, calls attention to the flourishing condition to which 
British rule has brought the Egyptian Khedivate during the 
past twenty years,— to the railroads, canals, and irrigation 
works that have been constructed under British auspices, to 
the satisfactory state of Egyptian credit, and the improved 
condition of the masses. In this apparently academic dis- 
cussion there crops out the fact that the Egyptian capital is 
once more the scene of an intrigue against the rule of the 
Briton,— a rule to which the Mohammedan pashas of the old 
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school are yet unable to reconcile themselves. Foreign agi-- 


tation is continually taking advantage of this Moslem discon- 
tent to create all manner of diversions against the handful of 
Englishmen who rule the basin of the Nile much more easily 
and successfully than the Pharaohs ever did. 
ec 

Ir has taken the British Commons over two centuries to 
forgive Oliver Cromwell for the indignities which he heaped 
upon it. A statue of the Lord Protector is to be placed near 
the foot of one of the grand staircases in the House of Parlia- 
ment. The recognition of the founder of the English Com- 
monwealth, by the representatives of the British people, is 
worthy of especial note, because it comes at a time when a 
strong Conservative majority holds the reins of government 
in England, and furthermore because the memory of the stern 
anti-papist is formally honored at a moment when so much is 
being said and written about a coming rapprochement be- 
tween the Vatican and the Church of England. The incident 
illustrates, as did Sir William Vernon Harcourt’s recent anti- 
papal speech, the permanent character of the antipathy which 
the average Briton of intelligence and common sense enter- 
tains for the Roman Church. The erection of a statue to 
Oliver Cromwell at Westminster cannot fail of creating a 
strong impression in the papal palace at Rome. 


Brevities. 


Set your ideals high. First think them out, then live 
them out. 


Bull fights, which are either a cause or a sign of moral 
insensibility in Spain, are said to be creeping into France in 
defiance of the law. 


A policeman recently rescued the ship’s bell of the famous 
old “ Kearsarge” from the scrap heap of a copper foundry in 
Taunton, Mass. It should be sent to sea again on the 
battle-ship that inherits the name. 


Some Englishmen can see what some Americans cannot, 
that the defects in our political and social institutions are 
temporary, and that in spite of them the American people 
are developing a new type of original and splendid character. 


The sons and the daughters of the Revolution are giving 


a reason for their being by the good work they are doing in - 


putting up memorials to the heroes of our struggle for inde- 
pendence. Such memorials give for boys and girls a living 
touch to history. It makes the study take on reality. 


Do our readers know what the “jargon press” in this 
country is? Several daily journals are issued in New York 
and Chicago, and one of them has a press capable of print- 
ing twenty-four thousand eight-page papers an hour. It is 
the organ of the great population of Russian and other for- 
eign Jews, who can read no language but the “ jargon.” 


This is a good time to remember the response of Abraham 
Lincoln, when a member of a clerical delegation said to him, 
“JT hope, Mr. President, that God is on our side.” “I have 
not concerned myself with that question,” was the answer ; 
and then he added, after a moment of shocked surprise to the 


listeners, “but I have been very anxious that we should be 
on God’s side.” 


An interesting article on “The French Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act” in the Quarterly Journal of Economics gives 
a detailed description of the provisions of this law compelling 
employers to indemnify workingmen and their families in 
cases of accident. The law is a typical illustration of a 


great movement which has swept over England and the con- 
tinent of Europe. ; 


xs 
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The Christian Register 


_ We intend more and more to make the Register an affirma- 

tive family religious newspaper. That which we find it 
hardest to get, and which we most seldom find in contempo- 
tary denominational papers, is a revelation of the hidden 
springs of the good life, and something helpful in the real 
and deep experiences which shape the issues of conduct. 
Religion is confined to no denomination: it depends upon no 
authoritative creed. It is best expressed in language which 
can be used by all good men. 


An eminent Catholic divine, preaching to a congregation 
mostly Protestant, gave out as the hymn before the sermon 
‘““Nearer, my God, to thee.” Being asked afterward if he 
knew the origin of that hymn, he replied, “It is one of the 
oldest and finest hymns of our Church.” He did not know 
that it was written by a Unitarian woman. Is it not a pe- 
culiar fact that Cardinal Newman’s hymn, “Lead, Kindly 
Light,” should be a favorite in all Protestant churches, 
although he wrote it to describe the rest and peace he found 
in joining the Roman Catholic Church ? 


The death of Joseph Tuckerman in Newport removes the 
last son and the namesake of Dr. Joseph Tuckerman, the 
friend of Channing and memorable for his work as minister- 
at-large in Boston. It was a favorite saying of Mr. Tucker- 
man’s that ministers’ sons always fall on their feet, and his 
own career of early industry and unfailing sagacity and in- 
tegrity gives weight to the saying. By no other aid than 
that of a far-reaching and indomitable energy he built up a 
fortune, and could say of it, “I have not a shilling which 
I cannot look in the face as honestly my own.” As gener- 
ous as he was independent, his numberless benefactions were 
always spread in ways the world could not follow, and will be 
bringing forth the truth he would most desire. , 


Letters to the Editor. 


Magazines and Papers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The Ladies’ Society of Templeton has a large amount of 
good reading’ matter, which includes many of the popular 
magazines and such papers as Ladies’ Home Journal, Youth's 
Companion, Register, Unitarian, etc. Can you tell me where 
they will do the most good, and whether we shall be expected 
to pay freight? Please address 

Mrs. S. E. GREENWOOD, Templeton, Mass. 


Is there a Liberal Church in St. Petersburg? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


A friend writing from Schliisselburg, near St. Petersburg, 
asks me for the address of a Unitarian or other liberal church 
in St. Petersburg: The language used — Russian, German, 
French, or English — is indifferent. Could you, or one of the 
readers of the Register, give me the required information ? 

CHARLES ‘TURNER. 

82 LAFAYETTE AVENUE, Passale¢, N.J. 


From the Copper Regions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The letter from C. J. Short, in your issue of June 23, has 
interested me very much; for it appeals to my own personal 
desire for a church home for myself and children. Why 1s 
not his a practical idea, ‘and why can it not be put into active 
operation ? f ea. 

In this locality are four busy, bustling towns, within an 


hour’s drive and less from one another, with a combined popu- 
lation of about sixteen thousand. There are a few avowed 
Unitarians, and many more than half-way in our favor; and I 
believe a live leader would concentrate and consecrate much 
spiritual activity. The condition of things has existed dur- 
ing my residence here of thirteen years, and yet there has 
never been a Unitarian speaker here. In fact, I believe there 
is no Unitarian centre in the Upper Peninsula at all. 

When I read in the fegister and other church papers of 
the many societies in New England, and in Massachusetts in 
particular, I feel almost envious of the privileges of those 
favored people. Mr. Short thinks that a missionary or 
minister-at-large could be maintained in Idaho. I feel con- 
fident the same would be true in Michigan. How can. we 
start the ball rolling? I would gladly assist in introducing 
and spreading liberal religious thought in this vicinity. 

Will not some one, right on the spot in the East, suggest, 
and push the suggestion, of the State missionary in the 


West? M. T. JoHNson. 
Hancock, MICH. 


Ministerial Visits. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The First Church of Oakland has a word to say in favor 
of the freer circulation of our ministers. Perhaps the phrase 
is not understood. There seems to be a feeling among our 
clergy in the East that coming to California is going out of 
the United States, and that a minister burns his. bridges (but 
not his sermons) when he crosses the Missouri River. 

This church is the enduring evidence of a beloved person- 
ality, which is as familiar to the East as to the West, and is 
sought and welcomed everywhere. It is the work of Rev. 
C. W. Wendte, and testifies to his refinement and practical 
taste in every angle and cloister. When physical considera- 
tions made it expedient for him to seek a change, we had 
other testimony to the oneness of the people of this union 
and of the congregations of this Christian brotherhood. We 
had the singular good fortune to secure as a temporary 
supply of the pulpit Rev. Theodore C. Williams. When 
he came to us, he said he had the feeling of having travelled 
far without going anywhere, since he found the good people 
whom he had left duplicated by those to whom he came. If 
his experience was delightful, it was more than duplicated in 
that of the parish. By his tact and the thoughtfulness of Mrs. 
Williams the congregation was drawn from the shadows that 
followed the departure of Mr. Wendte, and put its energies 
into the work with a zeal as fresh and a hope as bright as 
when it willed that there should be a First Church in Oak- 
land, and wrought that will into realization. 

Though it was known that the stay of Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
iams would be positively limited to six months, they seemed 
to have been always with us and to be always with us. They 
took up the permanent work of pulpit and parish, and carried 
it on, strengthened it, helped all they touched, just as if they 
were to be in this winterless land forever. So it came to 
pass that, when the parting that was foreordained from the 
meeting came, the strength of the bond between us made 
pain in the severing. 

Now why may we not have a sort of itinerary system, like 
that which conquered the frontier for the Methodists? If 
these good friends and great hearts could take this parish in 
a heartache and in six months leave it stronger than before, 
why not give all our strong congregations an opportunity to 
meet the best ministry in the body, enjoy it for a stated period, 
and part with it, feeling that they may meet again? 

Would not a freer circulation of our ministers make our 
formation closer, and bring the far-scattered parishes into 
a more vital and sympathetic relation ? 

Joun P. IrisuH. 
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For the Christian Register. 


Hallelujah. 


BY REV. MARCIA M. SELMAN. 


If God shall succeed, universal salvation will be the final result.— Rev. Dr. Gordon 
at Plymouth Church Memoria. 


It is coming! It is coming! That of which our fathers dreamed, 
When the morning light of wisdom through the mists of error streamed, 
And inspired their lips to prophesy a universe redeemed,— 

The truth is marching on! 


While they labored, while they waited, while they bore the bigot’s scorn, 
While they hailed with hearts elated souls from doubt and fear new-born, 
Seed they sowed in trust was quickening, spite of choking tare and 
thorn,— 
The truth was marching on! 


While men bowed in outer darkness, and mistook their hate for God, 

While the innocent and noble bent ’neath persecution’s rod, 

And the Pharisee thrust “sinners ” from the holy way he trod,— 
The truth was marching on! 


Spite of human halt and failure, spite of hearts that faint*for fear, 

Spite of hope that sinks discouraged ere its late desire appear, 

Spite of souls that sleep, unmindful of the glory drawing near,— 
The truth goes marching on! 


Slowly fall the ancient shackles from the growing mind of man, 

As his eyes take in the meaning of the universe they scan, 

And God’s purpose in creation stamps his vast redemptive plan,— - 
The truth is marching on ! 


Then with ringing “ Hallelujah!” send the word along the line! 
It is dawning,— the conviction that our race must rise divine. 
It is coming! give Him glory ’neath whose providence benign 
All truth goes marching on! 


Sweetened Water. 


BY H. G. DURYEE. 


Who that in his youth has bent over a swinging scythe 
and watched the browning grass drop at his stroke but smiles 
“tenderly at the words “sweetened water”? And who that 
looks back at the picture of' a freckle-faced boy in flapping 
straw hat and faded overalls pressing thirsty lips to the stone 
jug can fail to remember fondly the innocent mixture that 
went under that name? 

It is the symbol of haying-time, and, though the ginger, 
molasses, and cold well water of which it was compounded 
have lost their flavor for the maturer palate, it appeals to 
memory as no later more sparkling drink can. 

They were long, hot days,— those of the-midsummer, when 
all energies were turned to filling the old barn afresh; and 
the call at daybreak woke a very reluctant, sleepy boy. But 
they were days of excitement, too, and proud achievement. 
The weather was always a matter of interest that sometimes 
rose to anxiety. Would the faded rooster on the woodshed 
roof hold to his purpose of looking west long enough to see 
the meadow-piece safely cleared? Or would he, when the 
long swathe was ready for the rake, shift round to the south, 
and bring disaster? The weak-minded indecision of his 
- class was well known; and, though he always wore a proud 
air of being actuated by the best intentions, there were those 
who doubted him. They preferred to trust to signs,—the 
early morning cobwebs on the grass, the streak of haze 
over some familiar mountain top, the restlessness of the 
poultry, or, more trustworthy still, the admonitory twinges in 
aged bones. This last was a signal that seldom failed; and 
the farm which possessed a chimney-corner prophet of well- 
established rheumatic tendency was one to be held in respect. 
It was a daring man who after grandsir had said,.“I recken 
we’re in fur showers, my bones feel so,” still laid out a big 
day’s haying stent. And it was seldom that he failed to rue 
his rashness. 

The freckle-faced boy was apt to throw doubt_upon the 
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ancient bones until many experiences taught him better. But, 
to his credit, it may be added that, when he did give in his 
allegiance, it was full and hearty. He staked the dearest of 
his hopes —a rainy day’s fishing for trout or horn-pout — on 
the ancestral forecast. Further than this he could not go. 

It was ‘seldom, however, that farm affairs and dripping 
skies so combined that a tramp along the brooks was pos- 
sible. The- wood-pile dwindled with too much regularity, 
the shelled corn vanished too fast, the potatoes sprouted in 
the cellar with too much luxuriance to admit of many such 
outings. 

It was only after a prolonged “ spell of weather” that farm 
energies got a few steps ahead of the chores, and the boy 
could trudge off for some famous deep hole whose finny oc- 
cupant he never caught. 

If his sole hope of excitement had rested on “ going fish- 
ing,” the boy’s lot would have been a hard one. But the 
summer days between had a spirit of contest that made his 
life sufficiently interesting. There was always the hired man 
to spur him on to deeds of prowess, for the sense of rivalry 
was strong; and, whether he milked the cows or worked his 
way down a row of potatoes, it was always with one eye di- 
rected toward the progress of the loose-jointed figure at his 
side. 

To be told that he was “as good as a hired man” was 
sweetest praise; and when, as sometimes happened, he got a 
lap or so ahead, he expanded with an exultation too deep for 
words. 

In haying-time especially was he on his mettle; and, when 
the dusty, sweet-smelling load was backed within the barn, it 
would have gone hard with him not to have “spread” as 
much as the hired man could “ pitch in.” 

But they were honorable rivals, and, when the week’s work 
was over, went amicably together to church. That tramp to 
church through the spruce woods and juniper-covered past- 
ures! Who that has taken it as a boy in the July weather 
can ever forget its elusive charm? 

It began when he struggled into his best clothes, and 
continued until he had struggled out again at “ chore-time.” 
From the moment he scrambled over the tumbling stone wall 
he was in the land of adventure, and the farewell call, bidding 
him be sure he didn’t lose his handkerchief, was as the salute 
of guns speeding him on his way. 

There was a delightful uncertainty that thrilled him through 
and through. Who knew what richness in the way of wild 
strawberries he might run across, or what nuggets of spruce 
gum might be revealed, or what beds of “ ivory plums ” might 
be stumbled upon! And there was always the hope that he 
might hear a soft drumming of wings, and know that he had 
“scared up a pa’tridge.” 

The near approach to the “meetin’-house,” it is true, 
rather dimmed the valiant character of his enjoyment; and, 
when he had arrived at the well-worn bit of common, he 
stood round on the outskirts, subdued and self-conscious. 
At this moment the hired man was undoubtedly ahead, and 
the ease and fluency with which he said, “ How do?” to the 
men and maidens alike called from his companion a very 
genuine admiration. 

But Sunday-school was a great leveller, and by the time he 
was ready to go home the small boy had quite plucked up 
spirit. He could boast with the best of them, and had even 
spoken to some of the less formidable girls. 

The way home generally lay round the road, and was not 
so thrilling; for there were apt to be deacons or elders or 
one’s own folks driving by, and the possibility was restrict- 
ing. Besides the wave of adventure was on the ebb. It had 
crested itself at the small white church on the hillside, and 
was now receding. It might bubble and sparkle yet a little, 
down fp thelr late nner t hadi Neat ea 

, it had lost itself in the great ocean 
of the expected, 
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Still, there were other Sundays to come, other tramps 
across the pastures; and meanwhile it was not the least con- 
soling thought that in the pantry waiting for the morrow was 
the jug for “sweetened water.” 


Giants versus the Race. 


BY JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


“Make no more giants, God, 
But elevate the race at once.” 


These lines from Browning’s “ Paracelsus” well-express 
the longing, the striving, the prayer, of modern life. The 
ideal of an exalted race, a perfected humanity, has seized 
the mind of man. Let the masses be lifted: elevate the 
race at once, is our cry. Let us have no more of these 
great and grievous contrasts between the rich and the poor, 
the educated and the uneducated, the religious and the irre- 
ligious. Let these yawning gulfs be filled. We want no 
more giants, towering above their fellows in wealth, in 
power, in brain, in privilege. Give us the day of fraternity, 
of co-operation, of equality ! 

I am not ready to agree with a friend, who says that these 
lines are an epitome of Browning’s teaching, and that in 
them is that which sharply distinguishes him from Tenny- 
son. Browning’s teaching is too broad and rich to be thus 
epitomized ; and, as for Tennyson, his knights and heroes are 
not by any means. aristocrats, grown great by spurning the 
vulgar crowd. ‘They are defenders, uplifters, friends of the 
race, and in so far democratic. The race needs giants, the 
gifted, the strong, the great, to uplift it, to be its leaders, 
its benefactors. The more of such giants, the better, the 
sooner the race will be elevated, provided only that their 
might is consecrated to unselfish ends. Browning himself 
was such a giant. The giants of humanity have sunk the 
race, spurned it, degraded it, only when, like Bonaparte, they 
have trodden recklessly upon humanity to reach the heights 
of a selfish glory. Give us no more such giants. The 
world has had too many. 

This said, let us revert to Browning’s noble ideal of an 
elevated race,— a race in which the general level shall be so 
high that its bright particular stars, its leaders, discoverers, 
geniuses, shall stand out not so much by contrast as by 
singular and superior excellence. ‘The world has been pos- 
sessed by a new and larger ideal than it has ever before 
known, and can never again be satisfied with giants merely, 
or with anything less than a full-grown race, whose every 
member is reaching toward his highest and largest life. 
This ideal Browning has more fully, and with a touch of 
great strength and equal beauty, wrought out in the closing 
passage of the same noble poem, as follows : — 


“ Man is not man as yet. 
Nor shall I deem his object served, his end 
Attained, his genuine strength put fairly forth, 
While only here and there a star dispels _ 
The darkness, here and there a towering mind 
O’erlooks its prostrate fellows : when the host 
Ts out at once to the despair of night, 
When all mankind alike is perfected, 
Equal in full grown powers, then, not till then, 
I say, begins man’s general infancy. 


For men begin to pass their nature’s bound, 

And find new hopes and cares which fast supplant 
Their proper joys and griefs; they grow too great 
For narrow creeds of right and wrong, which fade 
Before the unmeasured thirst for good: while peace 
Rises within them ever more and more.” 


And then, as if to correct the short-sightedness of his first 
cry for a race elevated at once and without the aid of giants, 
Paracelsus continues : — 
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“Such men are even now upon the earth, 
Serene amid the half-formed creatures round 
Who should be saved by them and joined with them.” 
“Saved by them and joined with them,”— that is the mis- 


sion of the giants to the race, and that the service which the 
race has a right to require, and a duty to accept, from the 
giants. ‘Thus shall humanity fare on toward its goal. 


The Overflowing Cup. 


BY REV. EDWARD G. SPENCER. 


There is no such certain key to character as the temper 
in which one adjusts himself to the facts and conditions of 
his life. Power and resource, of one sort or another, are inal- 
ienable accompaniments of every lot in life; and the soul 
declares its quality according as it is using and develop- 
ing these or is wasting or vitiating them in petulant dis- 
content, and complaining because they are not other than 
they are. 

In nothing does the moral strength or weakness of human 
nature display itself so openly as in its judgments concern- 
ing the grounds of its obligation to the giver and sustainer 
of life. Either man has occasion of gratitude to God in no 
combination of circumstances whatever or he has supreme 
occasion of praise and thanksgiving in any combination of 
circumstances in the midst of which he may find himself. 
His real occasion of gratitude is not in what is around him, 
but in what is within him; not in surroundings easily con- 
ducive to virtue, but in that transmuting power of soul by 
which events and influences, hostile or indifferent, are made 
to yield support and sustenance to the qualities that equip 
him for struggle and conquest. 

The shepherd-poet of Israel had more than an inkling of 
this truth. The overflowing of his cup of life was not due 
to wealth of material conditions; for no life could have been 
more meagre in worldly resources nor more replete with 
hardship and danger. His lot was little better than that of 
the sheep which he tended. In some aspects of it it was 
worse; for he was to them the visible source of care and pro- 
tection, while for him there was no such visible source of 
help. His fare was as sumptuous aud abundant as the 
leathern scrip in which he carried it would permit. His ward- 
robe was not too extensive to be carried upon his person. 
His residence was the palatial mansion of God, which he 
shared with the sheep. He had the earth for his bed, the 
sky for his canopy, his staff and sling with which to defend 
himself and his flock against beasts and men. He had 
enemies, for he speaks of them. He knew sickness and 
sorrow, for he had seen the Valley of the Shadow of Death; 
and yet life was so full and so sweet to this man, he was 
finding so much in it and extracting so much from it, that 
he could not restrain the impulse of praise that welled up 
within him, nor keep it from bursting forth in grateful, 
spontaneous song to Him who was his invisible shepherd and 
benefactor. — 

“Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of 
mine enemies, thou anointest my head with oil, my cup run- 
neth over.” He was no dreamy optimist, reasoning to con- 
clusions in harmony with his sunny theory of life. He was 
not the favored child of fortune, endowed with means of 
gratifying every luxurious desire. He was aman upon whom 
the common conditions of arduous labor, ungratified longings, 
and unrealized expectations pressed with all their weight; 
but he found the cup of his life overflowing with the wine of 
gladness, and sparkling in the noonday of faith. His song 
of praise has stood for ages, a testimony to the power of 
man’s spirit to infuse its ineffable grace and splendor into 
that which has neither wealth nor charm of its own. 
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The secret of this man’s spiritual superiority is closely 
related to that poverty of outward circumstance on account 
of which we can hardly refrain from commiserating him. 
It is to be found in the meagre surroundings which com- 
pelled simplicity of life. His habits were simple, his wants 
few, his ambitions within the limits of possibility. His life 
was free from artificial restraints and demands; and he was 
able, in his simplicity, to get near enough to men and things 
to know how good they were and how useful they might be 
to him. It is just here that men and women of the present 
generation fail; and there is much in the current theories, 
social and religious, which insures a continuance of the 
failure for some time to come. Life in becoming more com- 
plex has become more artificial. The wants and cravings of 
men have multiplied with the multiplication of their inter- 
ests; and there has sprung up a fungous growth of imaginary 
claims and grievances, which contributes liberally to the 
general discontent and confusion. 

It seems to be an unwritten law of life that thankfulness 
in man diminishes in the ratio of the increasing occasion 
of thankfulness in his surroundings. Blessings lose their 
character and value in his eyes by becoming constant and 
common; and the fact that they continue to bless is over- 
looked, in the perpetual stream of ministration. There is 
the same splendor in the sunbeam that dances before the 
full-grown man as in that which he grasped at in the covet- 
ous admiration of infancy. But sunbeams are such common 
things that he long since ceased to take delight in them or 
be thankful for them. And this is the spirit in which he 
declares himself with regard to all the common delights of 
life. The more common they are, the more constantly they 
contribute to his delight in life and profit from it, the less 
sensible of their existence, the less grateful for their ministry, 
he becomes. ' 

If this is true of the outward blessings of life, it is still 
more true of the power of soul by which all things may be 
transmuted into blessings, and which is God’s most perfect 
gift to man. It is the very fulness of life itself, this power 
to triumph over hostile influences and surroundings; but we 
forget it, allow it to perish from neglect, and make the con- 
sequent poverty and impotence of life the occasion of per- 
petual murmuring and complaint. God sends his air and 
light, his wealth of field and mine and forest, all the glory 
of nature and all the comfort and inspiration of human love 
and companionship, to gladden and enrich our lives; and we 
turn, thankless, from them all to bewail our sorrows, calami- 
ties, and disappointments. He imbues us with power to 
convert these harsher experiences into the substance of a 
nobler, more efficient life; and we are thankless even for 
that. We ignore it, despise it, and return again to our taste- 
less discontent, covetous only of the outward husks of life, 
and too dull or indolent of spirit to develop the inward 
kernel of enduring grace and power. The cup of life which 
we sip so ungraciously overflows with the bounty and bless- 
ing of God; but no word of grateful acknowledgment falls 
from our lips, and no song of praise ascends from our 
hearts. 

We shall not regain the thankful spirit, with all that it in- 
volves of fellowship with God, until we recover some of the 
simplicity of our early enthusiasm for life, until we learn to 
appreciate the necessity for plain living and high thinking, 
and to content ourselves with that which is simple, sincere, 
and wholesome in all our interests and relations. When we 
are willing to take time from the artificial and foolish aims 
and ambitions which engross us, and devote it to becoming 
acquainted with the grace and goodness of God by which we 
are unconsciously ensphered, we shall find the world brim- 
ming with beauty and power, our hearts thrilling with un- 
utterable praise, our lives overflowing with the heavenly 
ichor which God gives in abundance, and which we, aS we 
grow wiser, are more and more eager to receive. 
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For the Christian Register. 
You Careless Pass. 


BY MARY CHRISTINE SEEGER. 


You careless pass above my head, 
Nor guess that I can know 

It is your voice that thrills the sod, 
Your feet that challenge so. 


You are so near to me, though I 
From you are heaven-far, é 

How should you dream, who stand without, 
How loud my pulses are! 


London Letter. 


BY J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 


An ecclesiastical matter of some importance is now occu- 
pying a certain amount of attention in England. A small but 
extremely obstinate section of the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land have persistently for some years deliberately disregarded 
the “ Declaration of Assent” to the thirty-nine articles and the 
Book of Common Prayer that they made as a condition prec- 
edent to their admission to English orders. These clergy- 
men, who, it must be remembered, use edifices belonging to 
the Church of England, and obtain their stipends, directly or 
indirectly, from the Church, are bound to use the forms of 
the Book of Common Prayer “and none other”; and, if they 
for conscientious reasons object to this, they are always able 
to leave the Church and to preach elsewhere, unfettered by 
any rule. But they adopt a different course. They intro- 
duce into their churches superstitious practices of a gross 
and an illegal character. They use instead of the author- 
ized Prayer-book Sarum and other Roman Uses abolished at 
the Reformation. They, in fact, do what no pastor of a 
non-conformist church could, by law, do. They are bene- 
ficiaries under the Church of England, while they break the 
conditions under which they benefit from the trust. The 
Court of Chancery in England would eject from his pulpit 
a non-conformist minister who persisted in preaching doc- 
trine contrary to that which he agreed to preach when the 
congregation accepted him. But the Church of England is 
governed by special laws that must practically be put in 
force by the bishops, and the bishops have not wished up to 
the present to make sacred matters the subject of litigation 
or to enable the advanced ritualists to pose as martyrs. A 
certain Mr. Kensit has, however, violently interfered in 
certain of the illegal services; and a mild amount of public 
interest has been aroused. The bishops have now decided 
to issue direct pastoral orders to the offending clergy to 
cease from their illegal practices; and, as these clergy are, 
according to their own lights, bound to obey their bishops, 
the result will probably be satisfactory. Much talk arises at 
times as to secessions to Rome, and the Roman Catholic 
clergy at times boast on the subject. The truth really is 
that, while the number of converts has increased, it has not - 
increased in proportion to the increase of population ; and the 
boasted increase is therefore really a decrease. For my 
own part, I think it would be a good thing if the advanced 
ritualists would go over to Rome and leave the Church in 
peace. It is doubtful, however, if Rome wants such people; 
and it is only fair to say that the ritualist claims that he, by 
supplying the demand for ornate ritual, keeps in the Church 
many who would otherwise join the Roman communion, 

The fact that in England there is one clergyman of some 
denomination or other to every 610 persons leads to some 
very interesting reflections and statistics. The first is com- 
parative: Spain has 1 priest to every 400 persons, and is 
the country most lavishly supplied with spiritual instructors : 
England comes next; and the United States comes third, with 
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1 clergyman to every 630 persons. Now with respect to 
England certain interesting deductions arise. 72 per cent. 
of the population of England and Wales belong to the Church 
of England. 19,000 clergymen in English orders, 2,000 of 
whom are schoolmasters, minister to the needs of this 
vast congregation; that is to say, rather more than 1,000 
persons depend upon each established clergyman for spiritual 
help. But, on the whole, there is 1 clergyman to every 
610 persons. Hence we may say that the dissenting clergy 
have individually and, on the average, fewer souls by half to 
care for than the established clergy. In other words, the dis- 
senting churches are much better supplied with ministers 
than the Established Church. On the other hand, the educa- 
tional calibre and polish of the established clergymen is, as 
a rule, of a higher quality than in the case of the dissenting 
minister. The notable fact at present is the joint work of 
all the churches. My explanation of this is the astonishing 
convergency of views of all parties in the English Church to 
social problems,— a convergency of social thought which is 
rapidly becoming part of the heritage of all the great non- 
conforming religious bodies. It is from this focussing of 
social thought that we shall see spring that reunion of 
Christendom toward which all men must at times look with 
longing eyes. In this movement for the regeneration of the 
poor and the distressed, the sick in mind and body, the fallen, 
the fatherless, the widow, clergy of all denominations strive, 
side by side, in the noblest emulation. In mighty London 
the spiritual agencies that are striving together for good 
have a divergency of doctrine which (to use a metaphor from 
the theory of optics) is corrected, by a convergency of works, 
into a spiritual parallelism. In Deptford, one of the poorest 
parts of London, the ministers of the parish churches and 
their various missions work side by side with the Roman 
Catholic priests, the Wesleyan and other dissenting ministers, 
and the Unitarian minister from the ancient Baptist chapel 
in Church Street. The great statesman, Benjamin Disraeli, 
used, I have been told, to attend service at this chapel when 
a boy. The Roman Catholic Church, which amounts to 
about 4 per cent. of the population of England and Wales, 
and includes many of the very poor, attends with care and 
discretion to the needs of the distressed and the educational 
necessities of the children. The large non-conformist bodies, 
which, in the aggregate, amount to about 24 per cent. of the 
population of England and Wales, are, for the most part, 
composed of well-to-do middle and lower-middle class people, 
and rarely include the very poor. The chapels and Sunday- 
schools of these bodies are always very full, and their work 
consists chiefly in fostering strong religious faith and Bible 
knowledge among that medium class which fills so important 
a place in the development of English trade and commerce. 
The problem of the very poor is, for the most part, dealt with 
by the Church of England and, in certain districts, by Roman 
Catholics. Mission work among the poor is, however, to a 
large extent, undenominational ; and we find important Wes- 
leyan and other non-conformist missions working side by 
side with those administered by the Established Church. 
Jealousy and bitterness between Church and Dissent are dead. 
The Unitarian body in London is, in addition to social 
good work, to some considerable extent identified with an 
intellectual movement, led by Dr. Martineau and Mr. Stopford 
Brooke. This movement has been of vast use in drawing 
attention to the relationship of religion and social problems, 
and in providing a vehicle of religious thought for those in- 
dependent intellects which Christianity would not desire to 
lose, but which stand unattracted by the Anglican and the 
Roman communion and unconvinced by the non-conformist 
conscience. On the whole, when one regards broadly the 
work of the churches, one’ cannot but feel that spiritual soli- 
darity has gained much in the last few years, and that the uni- 
form efforts of the Church of England have opened new fields 
for the joint labor of itself and the sister churches. 
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Thackeray on Creeds, 


In “ Pendennis,” Thackeray puts into the mouth of his 
hero sentiments for which he expressly disclaims any respon- 
sibility. These are the opinions of Pendennis concerning 
creeds represented dramatically. 

“There it is, extant among us, a part of our habits, the 
creed of many of us, the growth of centuries, the symbol 
of a most complicated tradition,— there stand my lord the 
bishop and my lord the hereditary legislator,— what the 
French call transactions both of them,— representing in their 
present shape mail-clad barons and double-sworded chiefs 
(from whom their lordships, the hereditaries, for the most 
part, don’t descend), and priests, professing to hold an abso- 
lute truth and a divinely-inherited power, the which truth ab- 
solute our ancestors burned at the stake, and denied there ; 
the which divine transmissible power still exists in print,— to 
be believed or not, pretty much at choice; and of these, I say, 
I acquiesce that they exist, and no more. If you say that 
these schemes, devised before printing was known or steam 
was born; when thought was an infant, scared and whipped; 
and truth under its guardians was gagged and swathed and 
blindfolded and not allowed to lift its voice, or to look out or 
to walk under the sun; before men were permitted to meet 
or to trade or to speak with each other,— if any one says (as 
some faithful souls do) that these schemes are forever, and, 
having been changed and modified constantly, are to be sub- 
ject to no further development or decay, I laugh, and let the 
man speak. But I would have toleration for these, as I 
would ask it for my own opinions; and, if they are to die, 
I would rather they had a decent and natural than an abrupt 
and violent death.” 

“You would have sacrificed to Jove,” Warrington said, 
‘“‘had you lived in the time of the Christian persecutions.” 

“Perhaps I’ would,” said Pen, with some sadness. “ Per- 
haps I am a-coward,— perhaps my faith is unsteady; but 
this is my own reserve. What I argue here is that I will 
not persecute. Make a faith or a dogma absolute, and per- 
secution becomes a- logical consequence; and Dominic 
burns a Jew, or Calvin an Arian, or Nero a Christian, or 
Elizabeth or Mary a Papist or Protestant or their father 
both or either, according to his humor; and acting without 
any pangs of remorse,— but, on the contrary, with strict 
notions of duty fulfilled. Make dogma absolute, and to in- 
flict or to suffer death becomes easy and necessary; and 
Mahomet’s soldiers shouting ‘Paradise! Paradise!’ and 
dying on the Christian spears, are not more or less praise- 
worthy than the same men slaughtering a townful of Jews or 
cutting off the heads of all prisoners who would not acknowl- 
edge that there was but one prophet of God.” 


Spiritual Life. 


What comfort, what strength, what economy, there is in 
order,— material order, intellectual order, moral order! _ Or- 
der means light and peace, inward liberty, and free command 
over one’s self. Order is power.— Amiel’s Journal. 


& 


The joy that Catholics feel in the sacrament the plain be- 
liever in God will get day by day out of the simplest things,— 
out of a gleam on the hills, a purple in the distance, a ight on 
the river, still more out of any tender and heroic action 


Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
a 


What shall we do with life, bear it patiently and bravely? 
Yes, and more. Take it up gladly, as a heritage; enjoy it 
rationally ; trust God, not fearing to use what he gives, and 
go forward with all courage. If we live truly, we shall count 
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no duty small and no sacrifice great. We shall love strongly, 
aspire unceasingly, and find life’s highest end in being. 
Charles A. Murdock. 

\ ad 


That man is perfect in faith who can come to God in the 
utter dearth of his feelings and his desires, without a glow or 
an aspiration, with the weight of low thoughts, failures, 
neglects, and wandering forgetfulness, and say to him, “ Thou 
art my refuge, because thou art my home.” — George Mac 
Donald. 

ae 


O soul, this day is thine to imitate ! 
Be thou a day clothed in the living light ; 
Rise to thy task, and, be it small or great, 
Shine on it till thy smile has made it bright ; 
Smile, smile on all thy duties, and, behold ! 
Thy life, like day, shall walk in robes of gold. 
— Selected. 
Js 


-No man can do his work well, as well as he can, year in 
and year out, and not be hacking and hewing at something 
more impalpable than wood or stone, and not be shaping 
something more durable than iron or steel, even his own 
character, his own spiritual destiny. Every workshop is a 
workshop for forging that, for making it strong and beauti- 
ful. John W. Chadwick. 

& 


Ah! like a pathway through the darkness shining, 
Perhaps our prayers through all the years have been, 
_ And, like the stars the heavenly space entwining, 
They grow to gold:amid the gloom of sin; 
And then the darkness fades, and, lo! love’s morning 
We find in joy, our happy world adorning ! 
—William Brunton. 
at 
The signs and fruits of inward life are the outcome of long, 
slow-working causes, running back through all our years, 
including all that we dreaded and bewailed, as well as all 
that we welcomed and enjoyed, including also the outward 
and inward life of our struggling ancestors and the long and 
broad evolution of humanity. We must follow the hint: we 
must make each step an onward one. We must not interrupt 
our own progress.— Charles G'. Ames. 


Che Pulpit. 


On the Way to Emmaus. 


BY REV. GEORGE D. LATIMER. 


And it came to pass that, while they communed together and reasoned, 
Jesus himself drew near, and went with them.— LUKE xxiv. 15. 

To the friends of Jesus his painful death on the cross was 
a bitter disappointment. They had looked upon him as a 
mighty prophet, whom the nation would eventually recog- 
nize and honor. While they were speaking of him in words 
of tender affection, one in their loyalty, but widely separated, 
perhaps, in their opinions and expectations of his work, Jesus 
stood beside them,— not the glorified Christ from above, but 
the human Jesus they had known,—and drew out their 
thoughts, correcting their misapprehensions and instructing 
them in the deeper meaning of his work. All unwitting that 
it was the Master, they would fain prolong these golden mo- 
ments, and detained him until they lay at the evening meal. 
Then, in the act of breaking bread,— the last symbolic action 
of his life—they recognized their Lord. Their eyes were 
opened. ‘They remembered all he had told them of his death 
and triumph, and henceforth their faith was assured, 
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In this beautiful picture of the grieving disciples, on the 
way to Emmaus, whose eyes were holden with care and grief 
so that they knew not their Lord was with them, there lies 
a parable of very common experience. For it is most often 
our way to seek the divine in the peculiar, the great, the 
eventful moments of life rather than in the “common round, 
the trivial task.” Yet, as we look back upon the vantage- 
point of years, how often we see that the divine element in 
our lives has not been occasional and paroxysmal, but quiet 
and continuous! The entrance upon manhood, marriage, the 
birth of the first child, death— these are great events, the 
sacraments of human experience; and in these determining 
moments we may certainly believe a Providence. Yet who 
would wish to relegate the providential element of life to the 
epochs of experience, and leave unregarded the common- 
place incidents of the journey to Emmaus? ‘The great mo- 
ments of life are necessarily few. The happy man, like the 
happy country, has no history. For most of us life is a con- 
tinuous and very dusty highway we must tread. The duties 
are petty, the cares are trifling. It is the deadly dulness of 
so many lives that oppresses our spirits. But,as one of our 
New England poets has said,— Jones Very,— 


* Around us ever lies the enchanted land, 
In marvels rich to thine own sons displayed.” 


It is at once the task and the privilege of religion to unite 
our common duties to great principles, to confirm our faith 
that the heavenly Father journeys with us along life’s 
thoroughfare, and shares with us the most prosaic experi- 
ences. It is not the thought of the world, I know: that 
always praises the exceptional. 


“ While just this or that great impulse, 
Which for once had play unstifled, 
Seems the sole work of a lifetime 
That away the rest have trifled.” 


The poet loves the virile nature, he praises the passionate 
spirit, he delights in magnificent assertions of particular 
values. But the moralist sees that a room may be swept in 
a divine fashion. The common duties of life! We have 
come from them this morning, and we shall soon return 
to them. I know nothing that seems so wearisome as 
this treadmill of daily service, the six days’ monotony of 
standing behind a counter or driving a cart or casting up 
accounts or dressing children, if we cannot in some way ex- 
press our own individuality, if we cannot in some way give 


’ the work a certain artistic quality. Who does not hate de- 


tails? ‘The manual part of sermon writing, the polishing of 
a line of verse, filling in the background of a picture, the 
hours of piano practice, the cabinet work of a great states- 
man,— why, all this is routine work; and how very large a 
part of the most brilliant lives it is! Nor is it so far re- 
moved, as it often seems, from the humbler cares of store and 
household. I think our safety lies in doing our work well. 
That is a very simple thing to say. “Are not the rivers of 
Abana and Pharpar better than all the waters of Israel?” 
asks Naaman, the leper, indignant that his cure was simply 
bathing in the Jordan. Does it take away something of our 
wonder to learn that the poet paces the garden walk in 
search of a happy rhyme? Does it make genius appear — 
as it has indeed been defined —as a capacity for hard work? 
If so, why should we not then, on the other hand, look at 
the sum total of a man’s labors in office or store? Why not 
rather look at the pleasant home or the cultivated mind 
or the well-mannered children or the increasing esteem of 
fellow-citizens, that are the fine result of honest work? If 
we do our work well, if we can put some measure of pride 
into an improved service from month to month, from year to 
year, shall we not come to like it,— yes, even to love it? Do 

you remember how Carlyle, in his “ Reminiscences,” praises | 
the honest, masterly stone-work of his father in one of the 
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_ bridges near Ecclefechan ? A man’s work — be it a busi- 
ness he is building up or a book he is writing or youthful 
minds he is teaching — thus becomes his permanent habita- 
tion, like the red or white or black coral of the sea polypi. 
His task, as Emerson says, is his life preserver. His 
strength, his ability, his originality, are expressed in his 
work. He perpetuates himself in the well-built stone bridge, 
the valuable trade-mark, the winged words of verse, the 
mind of his pupil. And, as his thought and taste and 
interest go out to his labor, as he finds that his life 
is not smaller, but larger, that it has a particular value 
to others, he learns some time that, however unwitting 
of the blessed company, he has been in the Master’s pres- 
ence; and, as the end of the journey draws near, he would 
fain lengthen the happy hours. How many a faithful and 
heroic spirit has found, like Saul seeking his father’s asses 
and finding a kingdom, that in the conscientious service 
there was great peace as well as prosperity ! 

As with our task, so with our enjoyment. Who would re- 
serve his enthusiasm until he reached London or Paris or 
Rome, when each day brings its novel sight, its new experi- 
ence of sound or color! There is a grandeur of snow- 
capped mountains and equinoctial storms that we would 
go far to see; and yet what a beauty there is in the rocks 
and trees and country roads of this fair New England, 
the scene of our daily toil! Not less constant is God’s 
revelation in beauty than in duty. What season has not its 
particular charm of colors and subtle influences! How wel- 
come the frosted panes of winter after the tropical breath of 
summer! ‘ Around us ever lies the enchanted land”; and 
ocean, too, we say, as we see the white sails rivalling in 
purity the crest of the curling wave. It is for all of us,— this 
beauty of the universe, the glittering sky of night, the waving 
elms, the rocky pastures, these window gardens along the 
way to Emmaus. 


‘He who wanders widest lifts 
No more of beauty’s jealous veils 
Than he who from his doorway sees 
The miracle of flowers and trees, 
Feels the warm Orient in the noon-day air, 
And from cloud minarets hears the sunset call to prayer 
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The great pleasures of life are simple, always at hand. 
’Tis only a book from the shelf, or a walk by the shore, or a 
chat with a friend, and life is radiant. Enjoyment treads 
the dusty highway of life, goes to the factory, returns to the 
home. Like air and sunshine and sparkling water, the 
simple and lasting pleasures surround us. The wearied devo- 
tee of fashion may exclaim, 4? /ast/ when the clock says 
homeward; but the genuine, unsophisticated, youthful spirit 
can only exclaim, A/ready/ to the dancing hours. Simple 
pleasures and homely duties! It is the commonplace if you 
will, but it is the commonplace of miracle, the familiar filled 
with the strange and beautiful, as the farmer’s field with the 
blowing clover and the crystallized mineral. It is the pre- 
rogative of spirit to disdain the sordid and delight in the 
beautiful. 


“ He ate and drank the precious words, 

His spirit grew robust. 

He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust. 

He danced along the dingy days, 
And, this bequest of wings 

Was but a book. What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings !” 


On the way to Emmaus, what a noble inspiration is pos- 
sible! It is to ask and receive. It is simply to open our 
eyes to the spirit world that surrounds us, and see how many 
divine messages are coming in to the receptive heart. The 
Lord of life is not laid away in tHe sacred past, nor only to 
be known at the journey’s end; but he journeys with his 
children, and interprets for them the homely duties and 
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simple pleasures of the way. “As ever in our great Task- 
master’s eye,” said Milton. Yes, but the Taskmaster is also the 


“Friend who fills the hours with joy.” 


I have not said what I wished to say, if I have not given 
you the impression that this joy and confidence in our life is 
religious. It is urged at times that there must be some pro- 
found change in a man’s nature, some deep spiritual experl- 
ence he must pass through, before he can be called religious. 
Such has, indeed, been the wonderful story of Saint Paul and 
Augustine and Loyola, and of many another great leader. 
Such, too, has often been the experience when the dull dis- 
ciple has been called from his nets to apostolic tasks, or when 
the careless have seen, as in a lightning flash, the shelving 
bank, and sprung to the solid earth. But how much there is 
to be said for the every-day goodness, the simple, perhaps 
matter-of-fact piety that moves serenely along the way,— 
faithful to the appointed service, receptive to all gracious in- 
fluences! The triumph of religion is shown most often in the 
quiet, serene, happy life of duty. It seemed to the grieving 
disciples as if Christ’s work were done, as if his life had 
gone out in failure. But we know that it had just begun, and 
that his spirit was to mould the after-centuries. Our great 
moment passes, the thrill of strange and deep experience sub- 
sides, we leave the mountain and come down to the plain; 
but we bring with us the tables of stone, and life has re- 
ceived a new direction. We live in the wilderness, but 
springs gush from the rocks and manna falls each day. 
Don’t go through life thinking that God is to be known only 
in the events we call great, but think of him as in every gen- 
erous action, in each lofty sentiment, in all honest toil and 
all pure enjoyment. Do not our hearts burn within us, 


“ Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought ” ? 


The unpardonable sin, Emerson said, was the failure to 
know the great man when he appeared. The unpardonable 
sin, we may say, is the failure to see that our work-a-day 
world is shot through and through with golden strands of 
faith and hope and love, that these are our inheritance and 
also our communion with God. 


Prayer. 


Father almighty, Source of our life, and Giver of all that 
makes life blessed: we bow before thee with minds over- 
shadowed with awe at thine infinite power and incomprehen- 
sible glory ; with hearts comforted by thy love, and lifted up 
in gratitude for all thy goodness and mercy. We cannot 
judge according to thy wisdom. We cannot see as thou 
seest. Thy ways are not our ways, nor are thy thoughts our 
thoughts. Yet, Lord, would we trust thee with implicit faith ; 
for we are sure that all thy ways are holy and righteous, and 
thy thoughts are thoughts of love and tenderness for us. 
Give us the spirit of obedient children, that we may seek 
not our own will, but thine; and, though we know not even 
what to pray for as we ought, we would utter our heart’s 
desire to thee, being assured that thou wilt do more and 
better for us than we in our holiest prayer could ask. 

Bless our country, we beseech thee. Give peace and true 
prosperity to us and to all nations. In our councils may 
honor and justice ever prevail, and may our power be estab- 
lished in righteousness. Save and deliver the world from 
the loss and misery that come from injustice and tyranny, 
from evil ambitions, and hatred, jealousy, and revenge. Oh, 
hasten the coming of thy kingdom and fulfil the blessed 
promise of thy gospel of peace and good-will to men! Lord, 
hear our prayer. Our hope is in thee. We will trust mm thy 
strength, and rest in thy love forever and ever. Amen, 
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The Federation of the Social 


Settlements. 


BY JANE LONG BOULDEN. 


The very watchword of this end-of-the- 
century epoch is ‘‘unity’’; and those whose 
interest in the uplifting of the sordid ele- 
ments in our cities is deep and true cannot 
but deplore the fact that the social settle- 
ments are at present losing something of the 
strength and breadth of influence which fed- 
eration only can give. The Women’s Club 
movement has been so greatly advanced and 
helped by federation that it is a wonder the 
settlements have been slow to profit by its 
example. A single settlement set in the 
midst of an almost illimitable stretch of 
slums cannot fail, in the hands of earnest 
workers, to make a deep impression upon the 
classes which it is able to reach. When 
other settlements are planted in the same 
locality, the field will of course be much 
more completely covered by uplifting influ- 
ences. Yet, however potent any one institu- 
tion may be, however great the sympathy 
between these separate institutions, uncon- 
nected they lack the larger power which 
comes of definite co-operation in a larger 
organization. A single soldier may make a 
brave fight, a single band a valiant on- 
slaught. But the grand army is something 
formidable and effectual: its movements are 
majestic, its achievements tremendous. The 
social workers must learn that in unity is 
strength, if they are to present to the forces 
of ignorance and evil the broad front which 
alone can command the situation. 

. At the Conference of Settlement Workers 
recently held in Boston, many of those who 
so deeply desire to see a wider influence 
brought to bear upon conditions in the con- 
gested districts of our cities were disap- 
pointed that the meetings came to a close 
without any attempt to band together the 
several movements into a fraternal union 
whose greatness alone would demand of the 
world a more respectful attention, and at the 
same time achieve a more splendid victory 
than any number of isolated institutions can 
win in the social work. Earnestness, enthu- 
siasm, altruism, devotion, and consecration 
were not lacking in those who addressed these 
meetings of the National Conference; but to 
the observing it was noticeable that each 
speaker, while feeling and expressing a uni- 
versal interest in humanity, was nevertheless 
talking from the standpoint of his own par- 
ticular work, and losing the opportunity to 
bring it into an enduring and definite union, 
which should give expression to the sympa- 
thy existing between all these movements. 

Probably it is in harmony with the evolu- 
tionary nature of the settlement movement 
that intense individualism should character- 
ize the first efforts, and that time should 
bring about the centralization and concentra- 
tion of ‘its energies. “Human society ad- 
vanced from the family and the tribal condi- 
tion to that of the nations; and the settle- 
ment must, no doubt, grow in the same nat- 
ural way, Nevertheless, ‘it would seem that 
the time must be near at hand for a joining 
of forces into a broad city movement, for a 
second blending of city unions into State 
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federations, and for a final banding together 
into a national bond. When this is brought 
about, the sociological work so well begun 
in America will advance from its present dis- 
integrated state into a vast and effectual 
organization, which, through unity, will gain 
greatly in power and breadth, and multiply 
the influence of each separate settlement a 
hundred-fold. 

In the very consciousness of being a factor 
in a broad movement there comes an in- 
creased sense of power; and to this indirect 
good must be added the heightened influence 
which numbers and unity give. Nor can any 
assumed bonds bring the results which feder- 
ation promises. Sympathy, even between 
organizations and institutions, must for full- 
est effect have a fuller expression than mere 
feeling or words can convey. Humanity 
holds cheap the unity and sympathy between 
individuals which finds no way to show itself 
in deeds or in united efforts. So, also, the 
fraternal bonds between social institutions 
must be regarded as very ephemeral if they 
do not lead to concerted and federated 
action. 

This is the age of trusts and vast corpora- 
tions. The settlement movement, if it is to 
reach its widest sweep and power, must con- 
form to the modern belief in the influence of 
a great organization. Already some of the 
broader minds and larger hearts in the social 
work are aiming toward unity; and the time 
seems not far distant when the many settle- 
ments which, in a decade, have sprung up 
over America will be combined into one of 
the most powerful and adequate of the 
world’s organizations. 


On Style in English Prose. 


Supposing one has something to say, some- 
thing that it concerns the world to know, — 
and this, for a young student, is a consider- 
able claim, ‘‘a large order,’’ I think he calls 
it in the current dialect, —all I have to tell 
him is this. Think it out quite clearly in 
your own mind, and then put it down in the 
simplest words that offer, just as if you were 
telling it to a friend, but dropping the tags 
of the day with which your spoken discourse 
would naturally be garnished. Be familiar, 
but by no means vulgar. At any rate, be 
easy, colloquial, if you like; but shun those 
vocables with which the gilded youth and 
journalists ‘‘up-to-date’’ love to salt their 
language. Do not make us ‘‘sit up’’ too 
much’ or always ‘‘take a back seat.’’ De 
not ask us to ‘‘ride for a fall,’’ to ‘ hurry 
up,’’.or ‘‘boom it all we know.’’ Nothing 
is more irritating in print than the itera- 
tion of slang, and those stale phrases with 
which ‘‘the half-baked’? seek to convince us 
that they are ‘‘in the swim’’ and “going 
strong, ’’— if I may borrow the language of 
the day, that Volapiik of the smart and 
knowing world. It offends me like the reek 
of last night’s tobacco. 

It is a good rule for a young writer to 
avoid more than twenty or thirty words with- 
out a full stop, and not to put more than two 
commas in each sentence, so that its clauses 
should not exceed three. This, of course, 
only in practice. There is no positive law. 


preposterous, 


jhe enriches it. 


too 
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A fine writer can easily place in a sentence 
one hundred words and five or six minor 
clauses with their proper commas and colons. 
Ruskin was wont to toss off two or three 
hundred words and five-and-twenty commas 
without a pause. But, even in the hand of 


such a magician, this ends in failure, and is 


for no such sen- 
A beginner can 


really grotesque in effect; 
tence can be spoken aloud. 


seldom manage more than twenty-five words 


in one sentence with perfect ease. Nearly all 
young writers, just as men did in the early 
ages of prose composition, drift into ragged, 
inorganic sentences, without 
beginning, middle, or end, which they pe 
to break into two or three. 

And then they hunt up terms that are fit 
for science, poetry, or devotion. They affect 
‘*evolution’’ and ‘‘factors,’’ ‘‘the interaction 
of forces,’’ ‘‘the co-ordination of organs, ’’ 
or else everything is ‘‘weird’’ or ‘‘opales- 
cent,’’ ‘‘debonair’’ and ‘‘enamelled,’’ so 
that they will not call a spade a spade. I 
do not say stick to Saxon words, and avoid 
Latin words, as a law of language, because 
English now consists of both: good and plain 
English prose needs both. We seldom get 
the highest poetry without a large use of 
Saxon, and we hardly reach precise and elab- 
orate explanation without Latin terms. Try 
to turn precise and elaborate explanation into 
strict Saxon, and then try to tum ‘‘Our 
Father which art in heaven’’ into pure Latin 
words. No! Current English prose—not 
the language of poetry or of prayer—must 
be -of both kinds, Saxon and Latin. But, 
wherever a Saxon word is enough, use it, 
because, if it have all the fulness and the 
precision you need, it is the more simple, 
the more direct, the more homely. 

Never quote anything that is not apt and 
new. Those stale citations of well-worn 
lines give us a cold shudder, as does a pun 
at a dinner party. A familiar phrase from 
poetry or Scripture may pass when imbedded 
in your sentence. But to show it round as a 
nugget which you have just picked up is the 
innocent Freshman’s snare. Never imitate 
any writer, however good. All imitation in 
literature is a mischief, as it is in art. A 
great and popular writer ruins his followers 
and mimics, as did Raphael and Michel 
Angelo; and, when he founds a school of 
style, he impoverishes literature more than 
All imitation in literature 
is an evil. I say to you, as Matthew Amold 
said to me (who surely needed no such warn- 
ing), ‘‘Flee Carlylese as the very devil!’ 
Yes. Flee Carlylese, Ruskinese, Meredith- 
ese, and every other ‘‘ese,’’ past, present, 
and to come. A writer whose style invites 
imitation so far falls short of being a true 
master. He becomes the parent of carica- 
ture, and frequently he gives lessons in cari- 
cature himself. : 

Though you must never imitate any writer, 
you may study the best writers with care. 
And for study choose those who have founded 
no school, who have no special and imitable 
style. Read Pascal and Voltaire in French, 
Swift, Hume, and Goldsmith in English, 
and, of the moderns, I think Thackeray and 
Froude: Ruskin is often too rhapsodical for 
a student, Meredith too whimsical, Stevenson 
““precious,’’ as they love to call it 


a 


— 


a 
” 
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George Eliot too laboriously enamelled and 
erudite. When you cannot quietly enjoy a 
Picture for the curiosity aroused by its so- 
called “brush work,’’ the painting may be 
a surprising sleight-of-hand, but is not a 
masterpiece. 

Read Voltaire, Defoe, Swift, Goldsmith, 
and you will come to understand how the 
highest charm of words is reached without 
your being able to trace any special element 
of charm. The moment you begin to pick 
out this or that felicity of phrase, this or 
that sound of music in the words, and di- 
rectly it strikes you as eloquent, lyrical, pic- 
torial, then the charm is snapped. The 
style may be fascinating, brilliant, impres- 
sive; but it is not perfect. 

Of melody in style I have said nothing; 
nor, indeed, can anything practical be said. 
It is a thing infinitely subtle, inexplicable, 
and rare. If your ear does not hear the false 
note, the tautophony, or the cacophony in 
the written sentence, as you read it or frame 
it silently to yourself and hear it thus inau- 
dibly long before your eye can pick it forth 
out of the written words,—nay, even when 
the eye fails to localize it by analysis at all, 
—then you have no inborn sense of the mel- 
ody of words, and be quite sure that you can 
never acquire it. One living Englishman 
has it in the highest form, for the melody of 
Ruskin’s prose may be matched with that of 
Milton and Shelley. I hardly know any 
other English prose which retains the ring of 
that ethereal music, echoes of which are 
more often heard in our poetry than in our 
prose. Nay: since it is beyond our reach, 
wholly incommunicable, defiant of analysis 
and rule, it may be more wise to say no 
more. 

Read Swift, Defoe, Goldsmith, if you 
care to know what is pure English. I need 
- hardly tell you to read another and a greater 

Book. The Book which begot English prose 

still remains its supreme type. The English 

Bible is*the true school of English literature. 

It possesses every quality of our language 

in its highest form, —except for scientific pre- 

cision, practical affairs, and philosophic 
analysis. It would be ridiculous to write an 
essay on metaphysics, a political article, or 

a novel in the language of the Bible. In 

deed, it would be ridiculous to write any- 
thing at all in the language of the Bible. 

But, if you care to know the best that our 
literature can give in simple, noble prose, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest the Holy 

Scriptures in the English tongue. —/rederic 
Harrison, in the Nineteenth Century. 4 


German Readers. 

The Wational Zeitung was curious to know 
what authors found the greatest number of 
readers in Germany of to-day. Steps were 
taken to set this matter beyond doubt. The 
inquiry was somewhat laborious, as may be 
supposed; and in the early stages the con- 
clusion pointed to was that public taste went 
with contemporary authors. But it turned 
out to be quite erroneous. The book that 
is most read is Schiller’s ‘‘William Tell.’’ 

. The next on the list is Goethe’s ‘* Hermann 
and Dorothea.’’ After these two works come 
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*“*‘Ivanhoe’’ and ‘‘The Pickwick Papers, ’’ 
from which it would appear that next to 
Schiller and Goethe the most popular au- 


thors in Germany are Walter Scott 
Charles Dickens. 


is not a German, 
Shakespeare, 


and 
Even the fifth on the list 

but a certain William 
It should be stated that the 
inquiry was based upon the sales of books in 
large towns, and that all the smaller places 
were left out of the reckoning. It appears 
very improbable, however, that the general 
conclusions would be upset by returns from 
the rural districts.—Zeisure Hour. 


Literature. 


Cheerful Yesterdays.* 


The writing of autobiography is enterprise 
not unattended by special danger. Events 
that seem very important in the personal 
retrospect are apt to look quite otherwise to 
those who merely read of them, and so the 
public is taken into confidence with a mass 
of detail which it neither needs nor cares 
to know. This error is encountered even in 
the great autobiographies, as those of Frank- 
lin and Rousseau, which, immortal though 
they be, might yet be improved by judicious 
excision; while in lesser ones it is likely to 
be rank and fatal. We say this in order to 
say that it nowise applies to the present 
volume. This jis one of the rare autobiog- 
raphies that do not tell too much. It goes 
without saying that the author had often to 
discriminate between what was of sufficiently 
human interest to tell and what was too. per- 
sonal to be told; and the discrimination 
could not always have been easy. The point 
to notice is that, where there was any doubt 
whatever, he seems to have decided on re- 
serve. And here we come to our one and 
only criticism of the volume, which we feel 
all the more to record because our estimate 
of it is so high. In style and temper it 


*CHEERFUL YESTERDAYS. By Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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seems to us a well-nigh faultless book. In 

sustained interest we know no superior in its 

line: to read it should brighten the joy of 

the freshest morning or solace the tedium of 

the dullest day. The salient features, too, 

of the career—the happy childhood, the boy 

at college, the young man seeking a clew to 

his future, the various toil of the minister, 

reformer, lecturer, author, soldier—are set 

before us in the manner of the accomplished 

artist. Still, the questions we have found 
ourselves asking, as we have read, and to 
which the page yields no answer, compel the 
conviction that here and there an added in- 

terest had been given to the volume, had the 
author’s reserve been less severe,—that the 
one failing of the book is excess of an ex- 

cellence. 

The volume, while an autobiography, is 
also very much more. It gives us the retro- 
spect of a life deftly woven into a series of 
accounts of the larger relations which that 
life has touched. Aside, therefore, from its 
biographical element, it speaks to a wide 
variety of interests. If there is a citizen of 
Cambridge who does not care for the per- 
sonal history of his neighbor, he can yet 
hardly fail to care for the vivid picture of 
the Cambridge of sixty years ago, the Cam- 
bridge village of three thousand inhabitants, 
with life and manners so different from now. 
Harvard men must linger over the page that 
tells of the Harvard of the same period, —the 
Harvard of Profs. Edward T. Channing and 
Benjamin Peirce and H. W. Longfellow. 
Another group will be drawn to the account 
of the Transcendental movement, of which, 
especially on its literary side, no living man 
can speak with better “title to be heard. 
Another will find special interest in ‘‘The 
Fugitive Slave Epoch,’’ when Boston re- 
turned Sims and Burns to slavery, in which 
stirring events the author, by his own con- 
fession, won clear title to a period in jail, 
whither, in thought of the chapter the ex- 
perience had added to this volume, we al-~ 
most wish that he had gone; another in the 
narrative of the opening of the first great era 


It may seem odd (and it is) to see coffee adver- 
In these times most people think they 
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of our literature, whose tradition and ideal 
it has been the author’s mission to represent 
in this later age; another in the story of 
Kansas and John Brown; another in the 
vivid chapter on the Civil War. All these 
themes are here presented in a manner con- 
densed, yet full, and from the standpoint of 
a participant and observer. 

Of course, we meet here that style which 
first charmed us a generation ago in the sweet 
volume of Ouztdoor Papers, and which was 
never fresher or more captivating than now, 
—a style in which always by some gravity 
the right word rolls into its necessary place, 
a style which any mortal can write—until he 
tries. We sometimes wonder why, in our 
institutions of learning, Addison is still 
studied as the model of style, when a style 
purer, clearer, stronger, more vivid, more 
flexible than Addison’s is here. Here, too, 
is that exhilarating yet reasonable optimism 
which we have known so long,—the moral 
vigor, also, of a spirit whose health is so 
good that it even forgets that it is well. 
Cheerful Vesterdays suggests yesterdays not 
cheerful,—days of struggle and disappoint- 
ment and pain. These, like occasional fogs 
and snowstorms, he leaves out of his retro- 
spect. He utters no complaint: he breathes 
no sigh. We part with him here in the 
hope that he may add to his ‘‘cheerful yes- 
terdays’’ many ‘‘confident to-morrows. ’’ 


BATCHELLER GENEALOGY. 
Descendants of Rev. Stephen Bachiler of 
England, a Leading Non-conformist, who 
settled the Town of New Hampton, N.H., 
and Joseph, Henry, Joshua, and John 
Batcheller of Essex County, Massachusetts. 
By Frederick Clifton Pierce, author of the 
Pierce, Peirce, Pearce, Forbes, Forbush, 
Gibson, Harwood, Brocklebank, “ Whitney, 
and Fiske Genealogies, etc. Published by 
the author, Chicago, Ill.—It is not definitely 
settled whether the name ‘‘Bachelor’’ (in its 
many forms) is derived from bas chevalier 
(‘‘an inferior knight’’) or not. A common 
derivation is from dacalaureus, having refer- 
ence to the bachelor’s degree. In the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries the prefix Ze 
is found. This might signify that it was 
used something like ‘‘junior,’’ as in the 
case of Jordan /e Bachelor, in 1297. In 
England, 1552, there is a John ye Bas- 
chealer. There is the usual family tradition 
that three brothers served under William the 
Conqueror, and were rewarded by a grant of 
land in Wiltshire. This volume attempts to 
give an account of the descendants of Rev. 
Stephen Bachiler and Joseph, Henry, Joshua, 
and John Batcheller of Essex County, Mass. 
Dr. John Fiske says, going back into the 
fourteenth century, we approach the time when 
surnames fluctuate. Thus the paternal grand- 
father of Stephen Bachiler might have been 
called David Johnson if John were his 
father’s name, or David Franklin if he were 
a country squire. Gen. George S. Batcheller 
writes that it is a tradition that his ancestor, 
Batchillero, came from Spain, as lieutenant- 
governor of Florida, lost his ship in a fog, 
made his way to New England, where he 
remained, married a pretty Puritan, and left 
Protestant descendants. Rev. Stephen Batch- 
iler of Ipswich, of doubtful fame, was the 


BATCHELDER, 


in 
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ancestor of such men as John G. Whittier, 
Daniel Webster, W. Pitt Fessenden, Caleb 
Cushing, and others. These men inherited 
from him what for more than a century has 
been known in Massachusetts as the Bachiler 
eye. The volume contains many hundred 
names of those whose ancestry has been traced 
to one of the emigrants whose name appears 
on the title-page. Among the illustrations 
appear Hon. Justin S. Morrill, Senator 
W. B. Allison, and many others. 


THE Gops OF OUR FATHERS. By Her- 
man I. Stern. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50.— This study of Saxon 


mythology comes as a book for which the 
place is ready. The mythology of the 
Greeks and Romans has been told again 
and again, to the accompaniment of poetry, 
romance, learned analysis, and exhaustive 
research; but the divinities of the Norse 
pantheon are still familiar to us chiefly 
through isolated legends and the Wagner 
operas. For most people the sum of knowl- 
edge concerning the Asas consists in remem- 
bering that the one-eyed Odin, draped in his 
blue mantle, is the lord of Valhalla, that 
Thor is the Hercules, and that Loki is the 
mischief-maker. They may remember the 
story of the tree Igdrasil, of the death of 
Balder, and how Sif lost her hair, but that 
is about all; though, surely, it is interest- 
ing enough to tempt one much farther, and 
a book like this shows the way. Mr. Stem 
makes an earnest plea for filial attention to 
the thoughts of our ancestors. His word 
about the dignity and ethical significance of 
these myths is true and needed, but it is 
difficult to understand his bitterness of spirit 
when he rails at the ideals of Greece. He 
sums up the claims of Saxon mythology as 
imperative: first, because ‘‘the Saxon mind 
looked beyond the material and conventional 
for its Source of inspiration, and in the 
critical moments of history it appealed to 
that Source’’; second, because faith was 
present in the early Saxons before their 
nature allegories, and ‘‘our heathen ances- 
tors knew of the one true God behind the 
Asas’’; and, finally, because their word of 
exhortation is that man is free to strive. 
Mr. Stern would therefore say, with Kings- 
ley :— 

‘Wake again, Teutonic Father ages! 

Speak again, beloved primal creeds! 
Flash ancestral spirit from your pages: 
Wake the greedy age to noble deeds!’’ 


CHRIST IN THE DAILY MEAL; or, THE 
ORDINANCE OF BREAKING BREAD. By Nor- 
man Fox, D.D., late Professor of Church 
History in the Theological School, William 
Jewell College, Missouri. New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert.—The publishers 
of this little book appropriately call our at- 
tention to the fact that its timeliness is much 
enhanced by the discussion going on over Dr. 
McGiffert’s views of the origin of the Lord’s 
Supper. But what in Dr. McGiffert’s book 
is hardly more than an allusion is here ex- 
panded into 138 pages. These have grown, 
in the course of three years, out of a paper 
read before the New York Baptist Ministers’ 
Conference. We are not surprised to hear 
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that it aroused a debate that continued 
through two or three sessions. The position 
taken is that at ‘‘the Last Supper’’ Jesus 
established no institution, no formal eating 
of a morsel of bread, with a sip of wine, 
but, in a most natural, sweet, and human 
way, begged his disciples to remember him 
whenever they broke bread together. Inci- 
dentally, the ‘‘close communion’’ of the 
Baptists is conceived as an outcome of the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration. Here 
the writer seems to us to be mistaken. It 
was an outcome of the belief, held in com- 
mon by all the early Baptist and Congrega- 
tional churches, that the Church consists ex- 
clusively of saints, saved people, justified 
and sanctified. The doctrine of the early 
Baptists concerning baptism was a rational 
repudiation of the Roman Catholic idea of 
its magical operation. But Prof. Fox’s 
essay is one more ingredient in the heretical 
pot which is now in such a lively state of 
ebullition, and, while it has for many a 
most delightful savor, excites in others a 
distaste amounting to nausea and suspicion 
of their ordinary food. : 


Ars “ETD VITA. (—Bys.. ako sullivan: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.—Mr. Sulli- 
van’s stories are marked by refined imagina- 
tion, straightforward purpose, and a sim- 
plicity of style that indicates culture and 
experience. These are all stories of foreign 
life, though two or three of them depend not 
at all on their local coloring for the interest. 
Mr. Sullivan seems less at home in a love- 
story like ‘‘The Phantom Governess’’ than 
in one concerned with art, like that which 
gives its name to the book. ‘‘An Undis- 
covered Murder’’ is the only tale which could 
be called a psychological study, and this cer- 
tainly touches on an interesting question of 
responsibility that has fascinated writers be- 
fore. It is the tragedy of a criminal intent, 
merely conceived in the mind, which sud- 
denly assumes the appearance of involuntary 
fulfilment. Two or three of the stories have 
a gentle humor that adds variety to the col- 
lection, which is, taken all in all, one of 
the best of the season. 


Miscellaneous, 


The second volume of Uncle Robert’s Geog- 
raphy, one of the ‘‘Home Reading Series’? 
published by D. Appleton & Co., has ap- 
peared. The great value of Col, Francis W. 
Parker’s contributions to the science of edu- 


‘cation has been often recognized in these 


columns, and the statement that he is the 
editor of the series indicates at once its 
character. This volume is entitled On the 
Farm, and deals entirely with the interests 
and life of children in a country environ- 
ment. Col. Parker and Miss Nellie Lathrop 
Helm are the authors; and they have pro- 
duced a pleasant, readable book, besides giv- 
ing incidental suggestions to parents. 


The college requirements in English bring 
many new editions of the classics, and for 
this the general reader may often be quite as 
grateful as the sub-Freshman who works at 
them with his entrance examinations in view. 
Four books out of Pope’s translation of 
Homer’s Lliad have been edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by William Tappan, and 
published by Ginn & Co., in their edition 
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of ‘‘Standard English Classics.’? The books 
are not over-edited. One interesting feature 
of the introduction is the comparison afforded 
with other translators, when a single famous 
passage is taken, and the translations of 
Walter Leaf (prose), Chapman, Ogilby, 
Pope, Cowper, Sotheby, Earl Derby, Bryant, 
Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold are given. 


John A. Himes, Professor of English in 
Pennsylvania College, has prepared a new 
edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost, adding to 
it, as introduction, a careful general survey 
of the entire epic, as well as notes on its 
structure and meaning. These notes occupy 
nearly one-half of the volume, and are es- 
pecially interesting when they point out Mil- 
ton’s wonderful acquaintance with the Bible 
writings and his apt appropriation of what- 
ever could serve his purpose, or when they 
suggest comparisons with the other great 
epic poets. Prof. Himes believes, with 
good reason, that it is worth while to take 
time and pains to understand Milton, as 
‘fone of the world’s great minds’’; while 
**to subject the poet of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to a test of the knowledge and belief of 
the nineteenth would be neither profitable 
nor fair.’’ And he might have added that 
this is a test to which people never dream 
of bringing other poets of the past. The 
book is published by Harper Brothers. 


The Magazines. 


The New Church Review for the current 
quarter has a variety of articles likely to be 
read more by the New Church people than by 
others, but with many points of interest for 
whoever may turn its pages. Most of the 
articles are theological and speculative in 
character, and are marked by thoughtfulness, 
sincerity, and the fine spirit which always 
seems to control the disciples of Sweden- 
borg. The article on ‘‘War,’’ by Julian K. 
Smyth, attracts the reader in these times, 
when no one is satiated with discussions of 
this theme. Dr. Smyth’s consideration of 
the subject will repay every careful reader 
for its reasonableness, clear judgment, and 
common sense. He deprecates war as the 
expression of a love of power, and as the re- 
lease of unholy loves and ambitions, but, 
nevertheless, follows Swedenborg in pointing 
out the spiritual causes that lead to war, and 
in showing why, notwithstanding the evil 
character of armed strife, it is divinely per- 
mitted. ‘‘If God has given this nation an 
opportunity to act from a sense of humanity, 
let us try to keep the nation true to this ser- 
vice of mankind which she has undertaken, 
so that it shall veritably be ‘a crusade of 
brotherhood,’ and one which, if carried out 
with singleness of purpose, will earn for her 
that high judgment, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye did it unto me!’ ’’ 


In the Zxternational Journal of Ethics for 
July F. J. Stimson, Esq., has an article on 
“The National Arbitration Law,’’ in which 
this act of Congress is pronounced a most 
important one, that will go further and more 
comprehensively than any previous act on 
similar subjects. The statute will require 
the active sympathy and agreement of both 
sides, since the very word ‘‘arbitration’’ im- 
parts a mutual consent to the submission. 
The future of the law depends upon the spirit 
in which it is taken. The statute will suc- 
ceed with its friends, and fail among its 
enemies.’’ An article by Thomas Davidson 
describes the views and system of a group of 
Mohammedan philosophers of the eighth cen- 
tury A.D., who were called variously ‘‘ Broth- 
ers of Sincerity,’’ ‘‘ Brothers of Purity, ’’ or, 
perhaps, ‘‘The True Brotherhood.’’ The 


purpose of this society was a simple, ra- 
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tional, brotherly human life. It was a 
closed body, into which admission could be 
gained only after a careful scrutiny and 
examination. Their Cyclopedia was  in- 
troduced into Spain in 1020-30, and, through 
other works, influenced the Schoolmen, Spi- 
noza, and others, through whom it found its 
way into the modern world, where it lives 
as an intellectual scheme. Prof. Davidson 
thinks the Cyclopedia should be written 
over in terms of modern philosophy and 
science, retaining its comprehensiveness, its 
unity, and its educational ideal. Other phil- 
osophical articles are a profound study of 
philosophy and the activity experienced by 
Prof. Caldwell of North-western University, 
and a comparison between the views of Sidg- 
wick and Schopenhauer on ‘‘The Foundation 
of Morality.’ An interesting article on 
“*Defective Children: Their Needs and their 
Rights’’ is contributed by Martin W. Barr 
of the Philadelphia Training School for 
Feeble-minded Children. 


Literary Notes, 


By a singular coincidence the manuscripts 
of ‘‘The Heavenly Twins’’ and ‘‘Ships that 
pass in the Night’’ and ‘‘Robert Elsmere’’ 
were refused by a New York publisher. —Vew 
York Times. 


A Japanese short story opens the midsum- 
mer number of /oet-Lore; and a story by 
William Morris, ‘‘Gertha’s Lovers,’’ one of 
the best, as well as earliest, of his famous 
prose romances, is the rarity of this issue, — 
a reprint of the original in the Bodleian 
Library. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal announces that 
it is in want of two editors, and will be glad 
of the assistance of two bright persons, men 
or women. One is wanted to edit the fash- 
ions department, and the other to write for 
children. Both must be largely endowed 
with originality, and set forth the lines upon 
which they would conduct the work. 


Horace E. Scudder has resigned perma- 
nently from the editorship of the Adantic, 
but will retain a connection with the house 
of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., while devoting 
himself to literary work, for which his edi- 
torial duties gave him no leisure. The At- 
lantic will continue under the charge of 
Walter H. Page, who has been editor during 
Mr. Scudder’s absence in Europe. 


Contributions are asked for the erection of 
a memorial to Christina Rossetti to be placed 
in Christ Church, Woburn Square, London. 
This is the church Christina Rossetti at- 
tended for twenty years. The memorial is 
the work of the late Sir E. Burne-Jones. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Rev. J. Glen- 
dinning Nash, incumbent of Christ Church, 
Woburn Square, 92 Gower Street, Gower 
Square, London. 


Books Received. 


To PusiisHEers.— Al books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
ReGIstTer wz7l be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return, 
as the vapid multiplication of new works conpels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


’ 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. Books I. and II. Lycidas, 
Edited by Homer B. Sprague, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Diagrams. eet, 

Selections from the Writings of Walter Savage Landor. 
Edited by W. B. Shubrick Clymer. ; 

George Eliot’s Silas Marner. Edited by R. Adelaide 
Witham. 

Seed-travellers. ; i 

Coleridge’s The Ancient Mariner. 
R. Gibbs. 

From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 

The Chase of an Heiress, By Christian Reid. $1.00, 


By Clarence Moores Weed. 
Edited by Lincoln 
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OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


CONTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
Soe the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.”—7%e 

‘ation, 


“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
... His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader, There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prophetic literature.’—Cuas. G. AmEs, zz 
the New World. 

“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
gospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 
have shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discoy- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”— The Unitarian. 


For sale by bookseilers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by ‘ 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


Contents: The Cost of the Divine Spark ; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, - - - 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


Boston. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, . = = Boston. 


‘Twelve 
253 pages 


The Religion of Evolution. 
Lectures. By M. J. SAVAGE. 
. Cloth, $1.50. 


852 
The Dome. 


Just So! 


Two thumbs and eight fingers with lint were tied up, 
On his head was a bump like an upside-down cup, 
And his smile was distorted, his nose all awry, 

From the joys of the glorious Fourth of July. 

We were glad: he had started abroad with the sun, 
And all day he had lived in the powder and fun; 
While the boom of the cannon roared up to the sky, 
To salute young America’s Fourth of July. 

I said we were glad all the pieces were there, 

As we plastered and bound them with tenderest care ; 
But out of the wreck came the words, with a sigh, 
“Tf to-morrow was only the Fourth of July!” 

He will grow altogether again, never fear, 

And be ready to celebrate freedom next year. 
Meanwhile all his friends are most thankful there lies 
A crackerless twelvemonth twixt Fourth of Julys. 

We kissed him good-night on his powder-specked face, 
We laid his bruised hands softly down in their place ; 
And he murmured, as sleep closed his one open eye, 
““T wish every day was the Fourth of July!” 


— New York Ledger. 


’ For the Christian Register. 


Elsie’s Adventure behind Time. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


JG 


And then Elsie began to wonder about 
things, her blue eyes growing soft and 
tender, as they gazed up at the fascinating 
clock. 

She had been wondering about things ever 
since she was born. Big folks seemed satis- 
fied to let things go unfinished and unan- 
swered; but, oh! how she longed to know 
things! - 

She wondered now what lay behind the 
doors of the cuckoo’s house? 

Perhaps a sweet, little room, with cunning 
furniture. She wondered if the room went 
right up to the charming little roof or 
whether there. was an attic. Elsie loved 
attics. Perhaps there was a family of 
cuckoos. Some one had spoken at noon be- 
side the bird,—some one old and rather cross. 

Oh! how splendid it would be if se could 
only climb up the chains, as that other girl 
had done in ‘‘The Cuckoo-clock’’! Then 
Elsie thought of that bewitching story; and 
then, as the ‘‘Tick, tick, tick!’’ filled the 
dim room, she thought of the other first fa- 
vorite story. That was the beginning of un- 
finished things for her. Why, oh! why could 
not some one have settled the doubt of the 
small pig and the door-sill? 

“*Tick, tick, tick!’’ Softly the little door 
opened. Out peeped the jolly little bird; 
but he did not come out entirely, as he 
usually did. 

‘*Climb—up—the—chains—hurry !’’ 

That’s exactly what he said. 

Elsie needed no second bidding. She 
doubted not, nor questioned. One spring at 
the dangling chains, and there she was! 
Small as the cuckoo, light as a feather, and 
the door was closed behind her. 

Wonder of wonders! She, little Elsie 
Preston, was to kvow something at last. 

For a moment the hurry and_ surprise 
blinded her, but only fora moment. Then a 
laugh roused her. 

‘“Well, here’s 
voice. 


a lark!’’ said a merry 
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‘“‘Why! I thought you were a cuckoo 
And Elsie opened her eyes very wide. 

At this the cuckoo shouted with delight, 
and his voice shook the rafters. Elsie saw 
the joke, too, and joined in the laugh. 

Uncle Jack said she could never see a joke. 
As if what fe said were jokes! This was 
a joke, indeed! And again the merry laugh 
broke out. 

All this time the cuckoo was sitting on a 
table with his head held sideways, looking 
knowingly at Elsie. 

‘¢Well, I declare!’® he said at last. “*I 
always thought you were big when you were 
down there!’’ And he nodded at the closed 
door. 

“‘And JZ thought,’’ said Elsie, her eyes 
growing bigger, as the wonder grew upon 
her, ‘‘that you were very, very small, when 
I was down there !’’ And she nodded her 
curls toward the closed door. 

Everything was strange indeed. Once be- 
hind the little door, things were reversed. 

Never had Elsie seemed so small, not even 
when Uncle Jack was teasing her. And the 
cuckoo was immense! The room behind that 
magic door was vast and splendid. From a 
window in the rear Elsie could see great 
stretches of lovely country and open sky. She 
had never imagined the world was half as 
large. ‘‘I don’t understand anything,’’ she 
said at last, her sweet voice quivering; for 
in all the vastness she felt small and lonely. 

“There! there!’’ said the cuckoo, cheer- 
fully. 
been waiting for a chance to get you up here, 
and let you &vow things. When you go 
back, you’ll be an awfully wise girl.’’ 


2? 


This was delightful. Elsie felt herself 
growing. 
‘“You see, the reason you never really 


knew things was because you have always 
lived defore time. 
that makes all the difference. ’’ ; 

“‘Oh!’’ gasped Elsie. ‘‘I see!’’? But she 
did not see at all. 

‘“This is one. of Father Time’s work- 
shops,’’ the cuckoo continued. ‘‘He’s ‘run 
down’ this afternoon to attend to other busi- 
ness,and I’m not going out of that door again 
until I’m obliged to!’’ With these funny 
words the funny little bird shook his soft wing 
at the closed door in a most defiant manner. 

Lis me Souutirediatae everlastingly telling 
people that they are on time. Why don’t 
they look and know? TI’ll tell you why.’’ 

And Cuckoo flew from the table, and came 
near Elsie.’ ‘‘They are so busy leaving 
things unfinished that they do not think. 
Now there are those sums of yours. You 
never finish them; and long after you are 
asleep 7 have to finish them, and I do dis- 
like sums!”’ 

“‘T am very sorry.’’ And Elsie hung her 
head. ‘‘Let me finish them now, and I will 
never leave another. ’’ 

‘*No,’’ answered the bird. And he 
brushed his little, soft wing against Elsie’s 
shoulder. ‘‘Once behind time, your chance 
is gone. I’ve worn my thinking-cap to rags 
trying to make out your figures. - But never 
mind!’’ he added kindly. ‘‘You will be too 
wise to ever do so again after this. ’’ 

The dimples came back to Elsie’s cheeks, 
and she gave a happy sigh. 


“I’ve always liked you; and I’ve. 


Now you are dehind time wh 
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‘““And now,’’ said the cuckoo, suddenly, 
‘‘you may have one wish; and, whatever it 
is, I will grant it. What do you wish most 
to know?’’ 

Ah! how Elsie’ heart did beat with joy. 

What did she want to know, indeed? 
Why, thousands of things; and question 
after question arose to her lips, but there 
stopped. For she could have but ome wish, 
and that must be a wise one, or she would 
go down in history as foolish as that old 
couple with their three wishes, —the pudding, 
the pudding on the old man’s nose, and the 
getting of it off again. 

No: Elsie decided that, when people read 
of her (and of course they would after such 
an adventure as this), they should read of 
one really wise girl, who knew how to grasp 
an opportunity when it appeared. 

‘*There is an answer to everything, if you 
only know where to find it,’’ said Cuckoo. 
‘*Our back yard’s full of ‘answers. ’’ 

**You don’t call that your back yard, do 
you?’’ asked Elsie, going-near the window, 
and gazing out over the boundless view. 

‘*Well, it isn’t our front yard.’’ 

‘‘Why, it looks like a—like a prairie!’’ 
And Elsie’s eyes widened as she looked. 
“See! see!’’ she cried. ‘‘ You have cities 
and mountains and—and—things!’’ As she 
spoke, objects grew before her astonished 
eyes. 

“‘That is nothing to what lies beyond 


Time,’’ whispered the cuckoo. And Elsie 
had never heard his voice so sweet. ‘‘But 
come!’’ he criéd in his usual voice. ‘‘ Your 


wish! Your wish! Now what do you want 
to know? Oh, if you only would want the 
right thing!’’ : 

Elsie began to dance about in excitement, 
trying to think as she danced. 

Then, suddenly, the thought of the five 
little pigs came to her; and she grew serious. 
Never had anything seemed as important as 
they. 

She drew near to Cuckoo. ‘‘Why did 
Wee-wee want to get over the sill?’’ she 
whispered, her eyes round and bright with 
eagerness. 

“‘Oh, how  jolly!’? shouted Cuckoo. 
‘You have asked just the very thing I 
wanted you to! 

‘‘Come, jump out of the window. We’ll 
settle your question at once. They are living 
their story,—those five little pigs,—right in 
our back yard! And, as for Wee-wee, —well, 
you shall see.’’ 

Out of the window flew Cuckoo, and out 
of the window jumped Elsie. The ground 
came up to meet her, or she might have been 
hurt; for the casement was far from the 
ground. 

Off they scurried, and soon came to a tiny 
city set down in the centre of that wonderful 
back yard. Down neat little streets they 
hurried, and finally paused before the oddest 
little house. It was comically like a pig- 
pen in appearance, except for its exquisite 
cleanliness; and then, too, the house was 
two stories high, with a turret on top. Over 
the door hung this sign: .‘‘Chop House. 
Madam Swine.’’ Elsie felt like laughing ; 
but just then the door was opened, and bak 


stepped the whitest of piggies, a pink sun- 


bonnet on her head and a basket on her arm. | 
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‘“Why, my dear Cuckoo!’’ she exclaimed, 
“‘I’m so sorry; but I am just off to market. 
There is a bargain sale at ‘Cut-’em and Saw- 
ems,’ a fine lot of spare-ribs. So I must 
hurry on. But who is this finished young 
lady with you?’’ 

““She’s not finished,’’ laughed Cuckoo. 
“*She’s barely begun.’’ 

At this Elsie’s lip quivered; but, before 
one wee tear fell, another dear, white pig 
put her head out of a window, and cried: 
““Do hurry along! Squeeleana has only 
enough roast beef for herself, and you must 
bring enough for the others. ’’ 

Then, catching sight of Cuckoo, she said: 
‘‘Oh, how glad I am to see you! 
at once, both you and your friend. 
my day ‘at home.’ 
have caught me! 
seven a week. ’’ 

Cuckoo and Elsie went into the house; 
and, as they entered, Cuckoo said, ‘‘I am 
afraid that you won’t like Squeeleana; but 
try and be polite, for the family adore her.’’ 

Inside the room, which was daintily sweet 
and pretty, was the pig who had spoken to 
them from the window; and at the farther 
end of the room sat another who was evi- 
dently Squeeleana, for before her stood a 
side of beef on a platter, and near her stood 
a little brother pig, crying as if his heart 
would break. 

Elsie was a tender-hearted little girl; and 
she went to the crying piggie, and said 
softly, — 

“*What is the matter?’’ 

“*T am so hungry!’’ wailed he. ‘‘For 
generations and generations I’ve stood here 
begging for one morsel of beef, and Squeel- 
eana won’t let me have it.’”’ 

““Do give him some,’’ pleaded Elsie. 
‘*He is so small and thin, and you have so 
much !’’ 

Squeeleana shook her head. 

‘*T have only enough for myself,’’ she an- 
swered proudly. ‘‘Besides, I adore history; 
and I’m not going to upset it by giving him 
a piece of beef. How would it sound?— 


Come in 
This is 
How fortunate that you 

You know I only have 


“« «This little pig went to market, 
This little pig stayed at home, 
This little pig had some roast beef, 
This little pig had some, too!’ 


Fancy szch a change!’’ 

Elsie looked indignant, and patted the 
poor, hungry little pig. 

‘‘This kind of thing must go on forever,’’ 
said the gentle little Stay-at-Home, ‘‘until 
some one can find out why Wee-wee cannot 
get over the sill.’’ 

At once there was a change. Squeeleana 
fell to eating her beef in a sulky manner. 

Little Brother stopped crying; and Cuckoo 
took from under his wing a cunning little 
cap, and clapped it on his head. 

“*This is my thinking-cap,’’ he explained. 
And then Elsie noticed that it was quite torn 
and frayed; and, when she remembered the 
reason why, she blushed rosily. 

Cuckoo said gently :— 

‘‘Never mind, dear! I would not change 
this cap for any other. Come, let us go up 
to the turret-room. Poor Wee-wee is there. 
She is enchanted; and, until the right person 
comes, she can never be released. Perhaps, 
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—ah! who knows?—but perhaps you can find 


the reason why dear Wee-wee cannot get over 
the sill!’’ 


(To be continued. ) 


For the Christian Register. 


The Wild Columbine. 


BY ELLA F. 


MOSBY, 


Columbine gay in red and gold, columbine merrily dan- 
cing ! 

To the wind’s flute she dances in the cleft of the rock so 
gray. 

Her harlequin is the butterfly in orange and black advan- 
cing, 

He hovers above her a moment, then lightly he floateth 
away ! 


Two Old Ladies. 


In one of the hill streets there was a home 
for colored old women, holding not a large 
number of inmates, but still holding, as Kate 
expressed it, ‘‘a very contented crowd,’’— 
much more contented, indeed, than many of the 
dwellers in the Old Ladies’ Home, —the ref- 
uge for white women who had seen better days. 

“*T went to see old Mrs. Smith,’’ said 
Kate one day, speaking of an inmate of the 
latter institution. ‘‘She was sitting with 
her blind drawn down, looking as glum as 
could be. ‘Why don’t you raise the cur- 
tain?’ I asked.. ‘You have such a beautiful 
view of the river!’ ‘Oh, yes,’ she said. 
‘Beautiful for anybody who likes rivers.’ 
Do you know she’d rather sit moping in 
a corner all. day than try to get some pleas- 
ure out of the lovely view across the river 
from her window? She enjoys being mis- 
erable now, just because she has seen ‘bet- 
ter days.’ ’’ 

‘*There are a great many people like her 
in the world,’’ smiled Miss Theodora. 

‘*Well, I prefer old Auntie Jane up in the 
colored women’s home. She says that she 
never was as well off as she has been since 
she came to the home. She has a little 
window-box, with a small geranium and 
some white alyssum in blossom; and she says 
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that it reminds her of the old plantation 
where she grew up. She can see nothing 
from her window but houses across the nar- 
row street, but she isa great deal happier 
than Mrs. Smith with all her view.’’—Arom 
‘* Miss Theodora,’’ by Helen Leah Reed. 


Good Training. 


John Albion Andrew, the great war gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, had the good fortune 
to spend his boyhood on a farm in the State 
of Maine. His father and mother, though of 
genial humor, were rigid disciplinarians; 
and he had occasion in after life to thank 
them for training him to orderly habits in 
small, every-day matters. One of his sisters 
related not long before her death, which oc- 
curred in 1897, that Albion was summoned 
home from school one day by his mother, 
who merely pointed to the boy’s cap, which 
he had carelessly left on the floor. The hint 
was enough. Without a word, he picked up 
the cap, hung it on the proper peg, and 
promptly went back to school. 


“You never saw my hands as dirty as yours,” 
said a mother to her little girl “No, but 
grandmother did,” was the reply. 


One day our little four-year-old Freddy was 
discovered burying a piece of meat in the gar- 
den, and, on being asked what he was doing 
that for, answered, “I’se plantin’ it so ’twill 
drow up and be a mooly cow.” 


At an examination in a certain primary 
school the scholars were asked to name five 
bipeds. An answer, written by a little six-year, 
old, read as follows: “A man, a woman, a child, 
a baby, and a rooster.”—Business Woman's 
Journal. 


A small boy heard his mamma speaking of 
the high price and scarcity of butter, and seemed 
greatly surprised. “Why doesn’t you catch 
some butterflies, and make some?” he asked. 
He also wanted to know if cats used cater- 
pillars to sleep on.—Companion. 
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Good News. 


{This Department is conducted by Rev. Epwarp EveRETT 
Hatz, D.D.] 


In a College Settlement. 


The sights and sounds of the wretched street 
Oppressed me, and I said: ‘‘ We cheat 
Our hearts with hope. Man sunken lies 
Tn vice, and naught that’s fair or sweet 
Finds further favor in his eyes. 


“Vainly we strive, in sanguine mood, 
To elevate a savage brood, 
Which, from the cradle sordid, dull, 
No longer has a wish for good 
Or craving for the beautiful,’ 
I said; but, chiding my despair, 
My wiser friend just pointed where, 
By some indifferent passer thrown 
Upon a heap of ashes bare, 
The loose leaves of a rose were sown. 


And I, ’twixt tenderness and doubt, 
Beheld, while pity grew devout, 
A squalid and uneager child 
With careful fingers picking out 
The scentless petals, dust-defiled. 


_ And straight I seemed to see a close 
With hawthorn hedged and brier-rose ; 
; And, bending down, I whispered, ‘‘ Dear, 
Come, let us fly, while no one knows, 
To the country,— far away from here! ”’ 


Upon the little world-worn face 
There dawned a look of wistful grace, 
Then came the question that for hours 
Still followed me from place to place,— 
“Real country, where you can catch flowers?” 
—Florence Earle Coates. 


The Blood of the Martyrs, 


It is necessary in our present system of 
civilization, so called, that in the months 
of June and July dangerous fire-crackers 
shall be exploded in the streets of the most 
Civilized cities. One day in June, near the 
date of the battle of Bunker Hill, a labori- 
ous Italian was engaged in selling fruit at 
the North End. The system of civilization 
of which we speak made it necessary for a 
rough, who, I hope, was drunk; to throw 
into the poor man’s wagon one of the great 
“‘cannon crackers,’’ as they are called. The 
poor Italian seized it to throw it out of the 
wagon, and it exploded in his hand. 

If anybody could be blameless, it would 
seem to be this man. I do not know that 
the purposes of a Christian civilization 
would be advanced if we found the drunken 
dog who threw the cracker into the cart. I 
am interested in the man himself, who has 
lost a thumb and a middle finger, so far as 
I can see, in order that the people of Bos- 
ton may celebrate the battle of Bunker Hill 
in the manner to which I have referred. 

The old Greek motto said, ‘‘The injury 
of the citizen is the disgrace of the city.’’ 
I have a feeling that we owe something to 
this poor fellow whose thumb and finger we 
have sacrificed to make a Boston holiday. 
I print here, therefore, this letter, which de- 
scribes his past and his present :— 

“‘The conditions are peculiarly pathetic. 
The man’s hand is so seriously injured that 
the ends of both the thumb and middle finger 
had to be removed, and it is still much 
swollen and inflamed. Both he and his wife 
seem crushed by this accident; for his work 


of that place. 
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has been to make ingenious little statuettes, 
requiring considerable dexterity, which he 
feels sure he can never command again. 

‘‘In Messina he was a dealer in alabaster 
and marble and a mender of jewelry, also a 
maker of these statuettes, which he sold to 
travellers. So he. concluded he would be 
much better off in the land whence his cus- 
tomers came, but his fourteen months’ resi- 
dence here has been a continual disappoint- 
ment. He has one child, a little girl of 
four. ’’ 

I cannot but hope that among the half- 
million people who live in Boston somebody 
may know of some honest industry which can 
be carried forward by a temperate man who 
once had that power to model little statu- 
ettes, which for our entertainment we have 
taken away. And I should like to be in 
communication with any person who can get 
him honest employment. 

If, at the same time, the barbarism of the 
whole proceeding may be considered, I can- 
not but hope that this poor man’s blood may 
be the seed of a better future. May it not 
be possible that, with another year, we shall 
succeed in celebrating our victories without 
blowing off the fingers of our citizens? 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


The Liquor Commission. 


The ‘‘Liquor Commission, ’’ so ¢éalled, is 


still in regular session in London. At a 
recent meeting Rev. Osbert Mordaunt, rec- 
tor of Hampton Lucy, said that for twenty- 
two ‘years he had been, as trustee for the 
parish, the owner of the village public house 
He had an understanding with 
the squire that no other should be started. 
For twenty-two years he had carried it on, 
with great success. The testimony which he 
gives is interesting, because it shows a prac- 
tical rendering in England of the ‘‘Norwe- 
gian system,’’ which, people tell us, is 
impossible. He says that drunkenness had 
been reduced to a minimum in the parish, 
that it was only rarely that they have a case, 
and never one connected with the public 
house. He sells no spirits, and has given 
up the spirit license. 

If people want spirits, they have to buy 
them at a neighboring town, where a grocer 
sells them ‘‘in the bottle,’’ and “‘by his 
carts’’ delivers the bottle or bottles to the 
purchaser. But, as the rector says, people 
who would drink one, two, or three penny- 
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worths at an inn, will not send three or four 
shillings for a bottlefull. ‘‘In case of ill- 
ness, he provides the villagers with spirits 
from his own house.’’ 

He says that, when the inn abandoned the 
sale of spirits, there was great grumbling at 
first, but that there is none now. 

From the business of the public house 
there accrues a_ profit of about thirty pounds 
a year. All this is spent, somehow or o‘her, 
for the benefit of the parish. ‘‘He kept the 
regular hours, and opened on Sunday.’’ 

This gentleman closed his curious and 
valuable testimony by saying that there are 
now eight or nine similar ‘‘public houses, ’’ 
conducted on the same principle, in Eng- 
land. But, where the brewers practically own 
the house, any extension of the system is 
impossible. 

It will be seen that this method gives to 
the individual the right to get drunk at 
home. But it confines drinking ‘‘on the 
premises’’ to ales and to wine. Wine as a 
tipple is hardly known among the English 
peasants. 


Death-rate in Cities. 


We called attention a few days ago to the 
gradual improvement of the death-rate of 
Boston, as shown by the returns for the last 
week of June. In England the returns are 
published more fully than in New England. 
And we now have the returns for thirty-three 
of the large English cities for the same week. 

The week ending June 25 gave a death-rate 
for Boston of 16.8. For Boston this is very 
low. In England, in the same week, the 
average death-rate of thirty-three great towns 
was even lower than this: it was 15.1. Lon- 
don, one of. the thirty-three, was yet more 
healthy. The death-rate was as low as 14.5. 
The lowest of all was West-Ham, 9.6. The 
worst was Sunderland, 16.9: 


For Tuskegee. 


Mr. Francis J..-Grimké wrote a note for 
the Register of the 7th of July, with refer- 
ence to Mr. Booker Washington, which has, 
as we hoped, attracted the attention of many 
of our readers. One of these readers imme- 
diately addresses us to say that she is. ready 
to undertake the collection, in the city where 
she lives, of the annual subscriptions for the 
Tuskegee School. She suggests to us that 
some friend of the school can be found in 
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each of the larger cities who will relieve Mr. 
Washington from the necessity of personal 
attendance on this simple matter every year. 
I shall be very glad to receive suggestions 
from persons interested in the Tuskegee 
School, who will take this practical method 
of coming to the relief of its eminent chief. 
We are truly very much in the position of 
the apostles, when they were collecting 
polenta for the widows of Jerusalem. It 
seems a shame that Mr. Washington should 
have to give a day of his time for the col- 
lection of funds, where people are ready to | 
give the money, and only glad of an oppor- | 
tunity. EDWARD E. HALE. 
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Correspondence. 


. .. ‘*The American Society of Bird Re- | 
storers will antagonize no other society, nor 
the interest of any good and thoughtful per- 
son: it is so broad in scope that it will wel- 
come members of Agassiz, Audubon, Look | 
About, Humane and Natural History Socie- 
ties, and bid them God-speed in working ix 
their own favorite way within its ranks. 
Some of its distinguishing features, however, |: 
are these: (1) the formation of local branches |: 
in every town and city, 
practical work for bringing back the birds 
to the special communities they  repre- | 
sent; (2) the organization of youths and 


adults into Protective and observative patrols, |i 


' 


assigned to definite districts, and reporting 
regularly to the local societies; (3) the 
planting of trees and shrubbery especially for 
the birds, the building of properly devised 
bird-houses, and the feeding of birds; (4) 
general educative work directed to local bird- 
fostering and local co-operation with the 
birds in the destruction of noxious insects; 
(5) the reduction by proper means (exclu- 
sively in the hands of adults) of the English 
sparrow, a mobber and robber of our birds, 
deserving less fostering than the common rat. 

‘*A bird-warden in each of our Boston 
suburbs would far more than pay back his 
salary every year. Some of these bird- 
wardens might well be robust graduates from 
the observation patrols. Boston grievously 
needs a Bird Restorer Society. The Common 
is overrun with that parasitic immigrant, 
the English sparrow; and our blessed old 
cemeteries, public buildings, elegant homes, 
and public statuary are befouled by this in- 
terloper. Give the dear native birds a 
chance, and back they would come to Bos- 
toniles? 3. <p 

. . . ‘You have no idea—but perhaps you 
have—how hard it is sometimes, in a small 
town or. village, to find what you want and 
what you know is there. One would think 
that the smaller the place the more easily 
one might’ lay his hand on what it contains. 
But human nature is even more human ina 
country village than it is in a city. What 
everybody is expected to know and do no- 
body knows or does. In the city things and 
duties are specialized: Mr. A. and Mr. B. 
and Mr. C. each knows and does and pos- 
sesses what the other does not; and you can 


what you want and what you know he has. 
‘‘Not so in the country village. There 
everything is generalized. The country store 


to do Jdocal. and | 
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keeps everything, from a codfish to a hymn- 
book, —at least, it pretends to; but five to 
one it hasn’t either when you especially want 
it. If you ask for it, you are obligingly 
told that they have just sold the last one 
they had, but expect to have some more next 
week. If you try the ‘other store,’ you 
will find that they ‘always have kept ’em, 
but are just out this minute. Have some to- 
morrow, though, sure!’’’ . 


Summer’s Sounds. 


One listening in the clover-fields can hear 
The mower whet his scythe ; and, far away 
O’er lowlands odorous with the new-mown hay, 
The rattle of the reaper sharp and clear. \ 
Across the reedy stretches of the mere 
The grazing horses send their greeting neigh ; 
While, through the silences throughout the day, 
The locust’s sharp staccato stabs the ear. 
Dim shimmering in the heat, the violet bills 
Call to us vaguely from a realm of dreams; 
And from the meadow’s smooth, meandering streams 
Come muffled murmurs of the distant mills. 
From upland wheat-fields, as his barns he fills, 
We hear the farmer calling to his teams. 


—Liloyd Mifflin, in “The Slopes of Helicon.” 


A Curious Phenomenon of Indus- 
trial Progress in Japan. 


BY ISO ABE. 


Any sudden progress is often accompanied 
by a curious phenomenon. Industrial prog- | 
‘ress in Japan during the last ten years has 
‘been something enormous, a great impetus 
\being specially given by the late war between 
‘Japan and China. The cotton-spinning in- 
‘dustry may be taken as a good illustration 
ito show the state of: industrial progress in 
‘Japan. Almost all the thread factories are 
‘furnished with the latest machines, imported 
chiefly from England. Perhaps no one would 
discern a difference between these factories 
‘and those of western countries, with one ex- 
‘ception; namely, the Japanese factories are 
running their machines day and night. The 
amount of cotton thread produced in the 
country during the year 1894 was 92, 285.550 
kin (the &iz is equivalent to one and one- 
third English pounds) 

This being the case, every factory is 
greatly troubled by scarcity of working men 
and women. This may sound strange if it 


is remembered that Japan is one of the most 
While the 


populous countries in the world. 
laborers of western countries are seeking 
work in vain in these hard times, their 
brethren in Japan know not yet what ‘‘unem- 
ployed’’ means. 

This is no doubt a temporary phenomenon 
which must disappear sooner or later. It 
will be a pity if the industrial progress of 
the country cannot make further progress on 
account of scarcity of the laborers. But 
there is no need of anxiety on this account, 
because laborers are by no means as scarce in 
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the country as they are supposed to be. The 
reason why the factories feel the want of the 
laborers at present is because the industrial 
progress has been so sudden that there is not 
time enough for the adjustment of the work- 
ing constituency of the population. The mi- 
gration of the country population to towns 
has not yet taken place in Japan as it has 
done in other countries. Thus the supply 
from the country being not yet sufficient, the 
demand of the factories has already exhausted 
the working elements of the city inhabitants. 

A curious phenomenon appears, conse- 
quently, which has perhaps no parallel in 
western countries. Factories vie with each 
other in sending men to distant places to 
muster a crowd of working-girls and bring 
them to the towns. Several dormitories are 
built for those who have been thus brought 
from the country places. Factories are not 
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content with the industrial army thus safely 
garrisoned, but they do their utmost to col- 
lect the scattered forces in the town and in 
its neighborhood. See what means they em- 
ploy to attract the laborers! Some factories 
provide them tenement-houses, taking nomi- 
nal rent; and others sell them rice at a cheap 
rate. 

The competition between the factories 
does not end with such gentle means as those 
mentioned above, but necessarily leads to 
more or less violent measures. It is not rare 
that police interference has been required in 
settling their quarrels. As a result, the 
union of the thread factories in the western 
part of the country was formed with an 
agreement that no factory shall employ a 
working man or woman who has been in the 
service of another factory, unless a certain 
period has passed after their withdrawal 
from the latter. If any employer should 
violate this contract, he is to be fined. But 
We @may see very easily how a contract is 
made void when competition is too severe to 
fear any kind of punishment. Stealing of 
laborers is still carried on, although it is 
done very secretly. 

It becomes a necessity, therefore, for each 
factory to send an inspector to other factories 
from time to time, in order to hunt out the 
stolen ones. Examples are not wanting of 
a theft being found out and the offender 
fined. But a thief is not always so stupid 
as to let his booty be discovered. It is said 
that some factories have skilfully invented 
hiding-places where the fugitives can hide 
themselves the instant that an inspector 
comes into the factory. One of the factories 
is said to have gone so far as to feed the 
laborers who had withdrawn themselves from 
the other factories, in order to employ them 
when a certain period fixed by the rule is 
expired. 

Let me speak about a recent occurrence 
which will show the real situation of the 
labor question in the country better than any- 
thing else. 

One of the largest thread factories in 
Tokyo established a branch factory in Kobe 
only recently. As far as its location is con- 
cerned, Kobe being in the western part of 
the country, this branch factory ought to 
have joined the union; but, from some secret 
reason, it didn’t. By and by this newly 
established factory began to muster a crowd 
of working men and women from its neigh- 
borhood. But, as the desired number of 
laborers was difficult to get, the factory did 
not hesitate to tempt those who were working 
in other factories. This action was soon 
complained of by the union; but the new 
factory replied that it was not under obliga- 
tion to observe the rule, because it was not 
in the union. The other factories, thinking 
that gentle means would not do, took violent 
steps, sending many strong men to watch at 
the entrance of the new factory, in order to 
bring back their own laborers whenever they 
should see them coming to the factory. 
Several violent encounters followed neces- 
sarily. 

At last the new factory appealed to the 
police to send those away who were watching 
at the entrance, which the police promptly 
did, according to law. Thus the new factory 
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seemed to win the day, but the union was by 
no means discouraged by the failure. A re- 
taliation soon came into action in other 
directions. The union asked every buyer of 
cotton thread not to deal with the new 
factory; and, in case they would not obey 
this order, the union would have no longer 
anything to do with them. But this boy- 
cotting was again met by a lockout. 

The largest stockholder of the new factory 
happened to be the Mitsui Company, which 
is well known as one of the wealthiest com- 
panies in Japan. Since the Thread Factory 
Union had depended a great deal hitherto on 
the Mitsui Bank in regard to pecuniary 
affairs, the union was notified that financial 
help would no longer be given them, if they 
insisted on their retaliatory’*methods. 

Finally, both parties consented to appoint 
Mr. Iwasaki, now the president of the Jap- 
anese Bank, as the arbitrator. He accepted 
the appointment, and himself nominated the 
committee, consisting of several prominent 
persons both in and out of the government. 
A compromise was effected, and thus the 
trouble came to an end. 

This illustrates the present condition of 
industrial progress in Japan. 

The working men and women being scarce 
and the demand for them being so strong, 
any one would think that it is a splendid 
chance for them to assert their rights to the 
full extent, if they only knew how to utilize 
such an occasion as this. We hear of a 
number of small strikes occurring now and 
then, but the laborers are not wise enough to 
realize the benefit of uniting their strength. 
If they want to rely on strikes as the means 
of raising wages, this is the very time that 
they can use their weapon to the best effect. 
But there are several reasons why they are 
letting this opportunity pass away. 

First, they do not trouble themselves by 
thinking what will be their destiny in the 
future, because they are rather satisfied with 
their present condition. They do not com- 
pare their condition with that of their em- 
ployers, but with their former condition. 
There is a strong reason for them to con- 
gratulate themselves because our industry has 
made such rapid progress almost no laborer 
is without work at present. Since the thread 
factories and the weaving factories became 
numerous, ‘wives and children have become 
wage-earners also. Therefore, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the rich class suffer a great 
deal in the hard times through which we are 
now passing, the laborers are comparatively 
secure and comfortable. It is said that the 
savings of those who deposit less than $500 
in the savings banks are increasing rapidly, 
while the rich men are drawing out their 
deposits very fast. ‘ 

This shows that the laborers’ condition, 
considered absolutely, has been very much 
improved ; although it is not so relatively. 

Second, the laborers here are mostly igno- 
rant, and do not know how to better their 
own condition. In a word, they are not 
trained to govern themselves. There was a 
movement in Tokyo. lately to organize a 
trade-union, and one was formed having 
almost a thousand laborers in its member- 
ship. But it did not arise among the 
laborers themselves. The leaders are not 
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men like John Burs or Tom Mann, who 
have much experience as laborers. Their 
position will: be more difficult than that of 
Moses, who led the Israelites out of Egypt. 

As I stated above, there is a union among 
the employers already, while there is none 
among the laborers. Therefore, the employ- 
ers can resort to lockouts, while the em- 
ployees are not yet ready for strikes. We 
have seen that, when the great dockers’ 
strike of London took place in 1889, pecun- 
iary support came from all parts of England, 
and even from Australia. Such things can- 
not be expected in Japan. Our laborers 
cannot be sure of the coming down of 
‘*manna’’ when they wander in the desert of 
the ‘‘unemployed. ”’ : 

Third, the relation of the capitalists and 


the laborers is very much smoothed by a- 


moral sentiment which we have inherited 
from our forefathers. Feudalism, under 
which our country spent a peaceful life for 
three centuries, trained us to submit our- 
selves to any kind of authority. We were 
not only loyal to our own feudal lords, but 
our submission to parents or teachers has 
been proverbial. The servants were no ex- 
ception in this respect. Therefore, it is 
quite natural for the laborers to regard their 
employer as a master. Indeed, this spirit is 
not without a laudable element; and, if the 
present relation of capitalist and laborer were 
just like that of a master and a servant in 
feudal times, perhaps there would be no 
trouble at all. But the employers are now 
coming to look only to their own interests, 
and to neglect their paternal duty over the 
employees. At the same time an idea of 
equality is daily exploding the long-cher- 
ished ethics of feudalism. 

Will Japan always remain a peaceful land, 
where the waves of social problems are never 
to be felt? I can hardly think so. The 
present situation of laborers in Japan is ab- 
normal, being caused by a sudden progress of 
industry. Japan has been an agricultural 
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nation as far back as its history can be 
traced. But, the population being large, 
each family devoted to agriculture did not 
own more than twenty acres on an average. 
No one will fail to see the necessity of 
transferring the country people to towns, in 
order to let them engage in industries. 
Therefore, the migration of the country 
people to towns will soon take place, as it 
has already done in other countries. Then 
there will be no more scarcity of laborers, 
and consequently the complaint of the unem- 
ployed laborers will be heard in many places. 
This is nothing but the sound of a trumpet 
announcing the approach of social problems. 

Moreover, Japanese, as a general rule, are 
quick enough in adopting new theories, 
whether they are practicable or not. If night 
work and Sunday work be not prohibited by 
the government or abolished by some other 
means, if women’s and children’s work be 
not restricted in some way, the laborers will 
soon come to feel the weight of oppression, 
and will readily listen to what their leaders 
tell them. 


Our Negro Citizens. 


A gathering of great interest and profit to 
those who attended it, and one fraught with 
great possibilities of good for the negro race, 
was the Second Hampton Negro Conference, 
held from July 20 to 23, at the great indus- 
trial institution located at that place. 

It is seldom, probably, that a more 
thoughtful and earnest group of negro men 
and women have been drawn together for a 
like purpose; namely, the discussion of the 
conditions and needs of the negro race in 
this country. 

These discussions were on_ broad : lines, 
including all forms of industry, —agriculture, 
business, trades, etc., education, religion, 
sanitation, temperance. 

The first morning session was given up to 
reports from the field in various places in 
the South. These reports brought out many 
interesting and important points, and were 
made the basis for later discussions. The 
matter of the negro’s lack of business train- 
ing was dwelt upon at some length, and it 
was urged upon the schools to fit him for 
actual life as he found it in the South. 

The subject of land-buying and the secur- 
ing of homes was presented by Mr. C. M. 
Goodrich, Professor of Agriculture at Hamp- 
ton, and by two graduates of the school who 
have been doing active and successful work 
among the farming class in their respective 
States. Mr. Wharton spoke of the progress 
of the people in the matter of securing 
homes in some of the counties of Virginia; 

“and Mr. John W. Lemon gave a most inter- 
esting account of the securing of over three 
thousand acres of land for colonizing pur- 
poses in the Black Belt of Alabama, at Cal- 
houn, Lowndes County. 

The subject of vital problems and sanita- 
tion was introduced by a very able and 
scholarly paper by Dr. Shadd of Washing- 
ton, in which he called attention to the 
alarmingly high death-rate among the ne- 
groes in this cquntry, and suggested “means 
of checking it. He urged upon the leaders 
of the race the importance of impressing 
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upon the people the importance of cleanli- 
ness, ventilation, pure air, proper food and 
dress, temperance, and chastity, and the ne- 
cessity of instructing them as to the conta- 
gious nature of tuberculosis and vicious dis- 
eases, and the fatal results of intemperance. 

The teaching of domestic science to negro 
girls was strongly urged, as it often hap- 
pened that the untrained mother, born under 
the old conditions of slavery, that tended so 
often to disintegrate the home, was unfitted 
to teach her daughter the: lessons of thrift, 
economy, and neatness so necessary to the 
making of true homes. 

Co-operation in educational work, espe- 
cially along industrial lines, was strongly 
urged; and it was suggested that Hampton 
and Tuskegee be made the basis of such uni- 
fication. Teachers were urged to make them- 
selves acquainted with the needs and require- 
ments of their race before beginning the work 
of instruction, and to shape their teaching to 
fit such needs. 

Such being the practical and fundamental 
character of the discussions, the friends of 
the negro have great reason to hope for the 
lasting good of the conference in educating 
both the North and the South to the needs of 
these so lately made citizens. 

There was nothing of complaint and bitter- 
ness in any of the meetings, no harking back 
to old conditions, no tendency to place the 
blame for existing conditions on other 
shoulders. 

But throughout all the sessions of the con- 
ference a hopeful spirit was manifested, a 
determination to face the truth, and to over- 
come all obstacles in becoming such citizens 
as a great republic needs, and of whom she 
may be proud. A set of resolutions was 
drawn up, incorporating the’ discussions that 
have been hinted at and others that space 
prevents being mentioned. These resolutions 
ended thus :— 

‘Finally, we take a hopeful view of the 
future of the race. We are not discouraged 
by the seeming severities of the situation 
that confronts us. We firmly believe that all 
worthy members of our complex civilization 
will be ultimately permitted to share the 
privileges and blessings of civilization ac- 
cording to their merit; and to this devoutly 
wished for consummation we rely upon the 
progressive spirit of the negro himself, the 
conscience of the American people, their 
inborn sense of justice and fair play, their 
appreciation of real merit and moral worth 
wherever it manifests itself, and upon the 
favor of Almighty God.’’ xe 


True Generosity. 


In an editorial in a recent issue of the 
Register the origin, growth, and outcome of 
our Young People’s Religious Union were 
discussed. It was stated that these unions 
were formed in order that the dangers of 
mere self-culture might be avoided, and that 
there might be a larger aim set before our 
young people than that of social or literary 
gain. It showed, also, that this purpose has 
been to a good degree accgmplished, and that 
in nearly one-third of our churches there have 
been developed a living loyalty and enthusi- 
asm for Unitarian principles. 
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The most important food for 
Growing Children is 


Perfect Bread 


This can be made only from the 
whole wheat berry properly ground 
and used without bolting. 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL 


is the original and only perfect « 
food for making perfect bread. 
Delicate and nourishing for break= 
fast mush. Delicious puddings, 
mufhins, gems, griddle cakes, etc. 
Ask your grocer for it. Take no 
imitation. Send for circular. 


SAII’L A. FOWLE, Proprietor, 
Arlington, Mass. 


and, like a thousand 

others, the photograph 
outfit you planned to 

take is left behind,—. 
that is, unless you 
remember 


OFF 
YOU 
GO 


HORGAN, ROBEY & CO. 


34 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
who carry Poco, Premo, Monroe, 
Kodak, and all the popular styles of 
cameras and accessories,—some small 
enough for the pocket or bicycle. 


Gscape the Wilting 
Steat of August Nie 


Spend your Summer Vacation in 


COOL NOVA SCOTIA 


Personally conducted party will leave Boston August 2, 
at 12 M., for a restful, unhurried tour through the land 
of EVANGELINE. Arrive home August 20. Every- 
thing first-class. Ladies without escort especially cared 
for. Entire expense of eighteen days’ “outing’’ 
ONLY $69. Oursthseason. Write for prospectus. 
Address 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF “‘EDUCATION,’’ 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Travel by the Dominion Line. 


Fast passenger service. S..S. New 
England, S. S. Canada, twin-screw, 
11,000 tons, sail from Boston_ to 
Queenstown and Liverpool. The 
New England sails July 14, Can- 
ada sails July 28, and fortnightly 
thereafter. Also St. Lawrence Ser- 
vice between Montreal, Quebec, and 
Liverpool every Saturday. For de- 
scriptive matter, maps and sailings, 
send to the Company’s Offices, 

103 State St., Boston. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 
..- PRINTER 


141 FRANKLIN STREET, 
BOSTON. 


GOING 


TO 


EUROPE? 


I 
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It then asked, ‘‘What -shall be done with 
this vitality and enthusiasm?’’ And it an- 
swered the question by advising this accu- 
mulation of energy to spend itself in a sort 
of ‘‘college settlement’? among the poorer 
people. Is this the best answer that can be 
made to such a question? 

Work among the morally ignorant and the 
distressed is unquestionably needed, now and 
always; but it is to-day hardly possible to 
escape the contagion of such philanthropy. 

It is in the air we breathe, and its works 
are visible on every side. To such an extent 
are Unitarians involved in it that it is a 
common saying among us that we give freely 
of our means and of ourselves to everything 
but our own Church. There are no means of 
computing our gifts to such interests during 
the past year; but to our own Church, to 
whom we owe our freedom of thought, all 
our inspiring teaching, we gave the unworthy 
sum of $50,000. And there are urgent calls 
for help which demand twice that sum an- 
nually. 

If our young people have been so fed with 
our principles and faith that they are now 
rich in loyalty to our Church, why not ask 
them to work for the Church in their turn? 
They have received richly: let them give 
richly. Let them organize as junior aids to 
the Post-office Mission, and send to the 
hungry inquirer, the honest doubter, the essay 
and poem or biography which they have 
themselves found helpful. It is easy to per- 
ceive the hunger of a pinched face, the cold 
of blue hands, the want of a bare room; but 
there is a hunger of the spirit and a chill at 
times in the heart which can never be seen 
by the eye, and there is a want in both which 
is not on the surface. These young people 
of ours can do much to help such. ‘‘poor’’ as 
these, and it is ‘‘the service of ‘all services. ’’ 
When they find themselves in water too deep 
for their knowledge, let them turn such prob- 
lems to the older and trained workers; but 
let them learn, in any event, what Mr. Sav- 
age told us,—that ‘‘the highest things, the 
divinest things, will never be yours until you 
have given them away.’’ 

And, if they will have something more 
definite, there is one very important piece 
of work which they can do. The secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, in 
his annual report, asks for $10,000 ‘‘to pro- 
vide for annual courses of lectures in the 
cities of the Wnited States, the lectures to 
be afterward collected and published in book 
form.’’ Cannot the unions raise that sum? 
The Women’s Alliance is only ten or twelve 
years old, and last year it raised $45,000. 
How shall the engine of the Post-office Mis- 
sion carry its welcome freight to the hungry, 
if the publication office is not kept’ filled 
with the coal of dollais and cents, books 
and papers? Sometimes I think that we look 
upon the treasury of the American Unitarian 
Association as some people do upon Uncle 
Sam’s pockets, —something for us always to 
dip into, but which nobody fills. We have 
a legendary belief that it is always full. 

Mr. Savage also told us of two young men 
who, after earning fortunes away from home, 
felt impelled to do something for the town 
that had early sheltered them. One built a 
church, the other a library. Of course, the 
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latter was a Unitarian. ‘‘But,’’ Mr. Savage 
pertinently asked, ‘‘if ‘you do not feed the 
springs, how will the meadows be fed?’’ We 
have been raising philanthropists who have 
tilled the meadows, and the poor we have 
always with us. Why not go a little higher 
now? If we mistake not, the unions and 
guilds were started not merely to direct the 
aim of existing societies, but also to organ- 
ize undirected energy, and lead it to feed the 
churches, to keep our young people in them. 
If we train them up to the point of active 
power, and then turn them into the one chan- 
nel of philanthropy, how is the Church any 
better off than before? Let them help the 
Church, and then they cannot help serving 
their fellow-men. Cob Wos, ule 


Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter. 


Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter has resigned his 
professorship in Manchester New College, 
Oxford, and his office as vice-principal of 
the college. In his letter of resignation, to 
take effect in June, 1899, Mr. Carpenter said 
that he should still hope to reside in Oxford, 
and that, if it met the views of the college 
authorities, he should be glad still to hold 
an honorary lectureship in comparative relig- 
ion, and to take part in the services of the 
chapel, and also to give from time to time 
Sunday evening addresses in the chapel on 
subjects arising out of their historical and 
religious position. This ~ resignation the 
committee received with the deepest regret, 
and only felt precluded from asking Mr. Car- 
penter to reconsider his decision because of 
the definite assurances they had received that 
it must be final. The committee’s resolu- 
tion concluded with an expression of the 
entire confidence which had been placed in 
Mr. Carpenter throughout his connection with 
the college, ‘‘and their deep sense of ‘the! 
faithful and generous services rendered by 
him to the college, and the immeasurable 
benefit of his teaching and influence to the 
students, and to the great cause of free teach- 
ing and free learning in theology. ’’ 


Religious Intelligence. 


The Weirs Meetings, 


The programme of the annual grove meet- 
ings is announced as follows :— 

Tuesday, July 26.—8 p.M., social reunion 
and reception in the parlors of Hotel Weirs; 
welcome by the president; music and song. 

Wednesday, July 27. —‘‘ Universalist Days 
in charge of Rev. John Vannevar of Con- 
cord, N.H. to a.M., addresses by Rev. R. 
Perry Bush of Chelsea, Mass., and Rev. 
W. F. Furman of Wilton, N.H., ‘Spiritual 
Unity the Goal of Liberal Religion.’’ 3 
P.M., addresses by Rev. F. O. Hall of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., ‘‘A Man’s Duty as to Be- 
lief’’; Rev. J. H. Crooker of LOY, WING Ven 
and Rev. E. C. Bolles, D.D., of Melrose, 
Mass., ““The Common Work of the Liberal 
Churches. ’’ 7-30 P.M., lecture, ‘‘ Lessons 
from Tennyson’s Life and Thought,’’ Rey. 
James T. Bixby, Ph.D., Yonkers, N.Y. 

Thursday, July 28. Excursion on the lake 
by steamer to Wolfeboro, N.H.; sale and 
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dinner at the Unitarian church. 7.30 P.M., 
Methodist Chapel, paper by Prof. F. W. 
Batchelder, ‘‘Music in the Church Service, 
from an Organist’s Standpoint.’’ . 

Friday, July 29.—‘‘ Young People’s Day.”’ 
6 A.M., sunrise service, conducted by Albert 
W. Clark of Andover. 10.30 A.M., sermon 
by Rev. J. H. Crooker of Troy, N.Y. 2.30 
p.M., conference and fellowship meeting, led 
by S. C. Beane, Jr., of Bath, N.H.; papers 
from Miss J. H. Tuttle of Littleton, ‘‘Our 
Principles,’’ Miss Annie B. Southard of 
Bath, ‘‘Progress,’’ Mr. Charles P. Wellman 
of Winchester, Mass., ‘‘Truth’’; reports 
from ‘Concord, Manchester, Keene, Andover, 
and other places; addresses by Mr. R. W. 
Boyden of Beverly, Mass., ‘‘The Purpose of 
the Young People’s Religious Union,’’ Rev. 
R. W. Boynton of Roslindale, Mass., ‘*Tem- 
perance Work.’’ 7 P.M., evening excursion 
on the lake. 

Saturday, July 30o.—‘‘Unitarian Day,’’ in 
charge of Rev. S. C. Beane of Newburyport, 
Mass. 10.10 A.M., President George L. 
Cary of Meadville, Pa., ‘‘Recruits for the 
Unitarian Ministry’’; Mr. Frank B. Stevens 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., ‘‘Public Education’ ; 
Mr. Robert W. Taylor of Tuskegee, Ala., 
‘Booker Washington’s Work for the Negro.’’ 
3 P.M., platform meeting; addresses expected 
from Gov. Powers of Maine, Hon. F. G. 


‘Clarke of Peterboro, Hon. James F. Lyford 


of Concord, Roland W. Boyden, Esq., of 
Beverly, Mass., and others. 

Sunday, July 31.—10.30 A.M., service of 
song. II A.M., preaching by Rev. Francis 
B. Hornbrooke of Newton, Mass., music by 
special choir. 2.30 P.M., preaching by Rev. 
W. S. Crowe, D.D., of New York City. 
7-30 P.M., farewell service conducted by 
Rev. C. J. Staples of Manchester, N.H.; 
brief platform addresses. 


From Amity, Mo. 


I would like to give a little report of 
what might be termed ‘tour experiment in 
Unitarianism.’’ 

After sending a short letter to the Uyita- 
rian some months ago, I received from New 
York an offer to furnish literature, and re- 
questing that we try to organize a reading 
circle. We resolved to try, but were obliged 
to move with much caution. We even 
thought best to omit the Unitarian name, but 
introduce the literature sent to us, which we 
have faithfully done at our meetings, and 
which was favorably accepted. We had a 
number of meetings, with increasing inter- 
est. We received tracts and sermons from 
the New York Post-office Mission, and simi- 
lar favors, with a goodly supply of song- 
books, from the Jamaica Plain mission. We 
made good use of these, and have been much 
encouraged. ; 

The Unitarian ideas are practically un- 
known here, and there is much prejudice to 
overcome; but the old theologies are not sat- 
isfactory to many. At our last meeting we 
had two young men in attendance who had 
come a distance of twelve miles; and they 
say there are those in their vicinity who are 
becoming acquainted with and favorably im- 
pressed by the Unitarian thought, And there 
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are so many in the surrounding country here 
who are really, unconsciously, Unitarians 
that I do not see how a season of missionary 
labor could fail of gratifying results. 

How successful we shall be in accomplish- 
ing a great deal in the good work alone re- 
mains to be seen; but, at least, we mean to 
try. If we were able to offer financial in- 
ducements to a missionary, we would gladly 
do so; for I am of the opinion that an inter- 
est could soon be developed here that would 
afford financial support. 

Our geographical location is in North-west 
Missouri, about thirty miles east of St. 
Joseph, on the Rock Island Railroad; and, 
if this meets the eye of any one who could 
see his way clear to respond to our -Mace- 
donian cry for help, we should be grateful. 

T. S. METZGER. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


{During July and August the address of the secretary 
will be: Sunset P.O., Deer Isle, Maine. Orders addressed 
to Young People’s Religious Union, care Sunday School 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, will receive prompt at- 
tention.] 


PROGRESS IN TEMPERANCE WORK. ~ 
Epworth League and Temperance. 


From a letter and printed matter sent by 
Rev. William I. Haven, in charge of the De- 
partment of Spiritual Work, the following in- 
teresting items are taken: The work of tem- 
perance in the leagues is in the Department 
of Mercy and Help. They use the pledge con- 
siderably. Have allied themselves closely 
with the Anti-saloon League. Locally, they 
have taken hold of temperance problems, es- 
pecially in no-license campaigns. ‘‘In a 
considerable number of places the chapters 
have, by mass meetings, by circular appeals, 
and in other ways, sometimes co-operating 
with other young people’s societies and some- 
times working alone, accomplished a great 
deal in creating a popular feeling and judg- 
ment against the saloon.’’ They have in 
“press a ‘‘Manual of Temperance ’’ on very 
much broader lines than any similar work. 
Four temperance topics are put on the weekly 
devotional list for each year. 


Christian Endeavor and Temperance.* 


The constitution provides for a ‘‘commit- 


tee to do what may be deemed best to pro- 
mote temperance principles and Sentiment 
among the members. ’’ 

In Salem, Mass., the Christian Endeavor 
was a marked success in creating public sen- 
timent against the saloon. A little more 
than a month before the municipal elections 
(should have been earlier), a committee con- 
sisting of representatives from the majority 
of the young people’s societies of the city 
met in the cause of no license. An Anti- 
saloon League*was formed, the young people 
being the working committee, with officers 
chosen from business men of standing, and 
from clergymen. They went to work in sober 
earnest. They held rallies which grew in 
interest, until, on the Sunday evening before 
the election, the two largest halls in the city 
_ were filled. They wrote letters to the papers, 
advocating no-license. They published a 
paper of their own, and sent it to every voter 
in the city. They raised money. They se- 
cured check-lists, and marked all who were 
known to be ‘‘no’’ voters. They sent postal 
cards to those they feared would not vote; 
and, finally, upon election day they did effi- 
cient work at the polls.” Result: a majority 
of three hundred for no-license,— a tremen- 


* Material forwarded by courtesy of John Willis Baer, 
general secretary United Society of Christian Endeavor. 
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dous overturning, for Salem had gone ‘‘no’’ 
but once before, ten years ago. All this 
cost, in time, work, money; but it has made 
a distinct moral impression upon the city. 
And it has brought those engaged in it into 
such Christian union and sympathy as has 
given them all a greater faith in God and in 
men.—Kev. John Wright Buckham. 

The Catholic temperance societies and 
Episcopal Church Temperance Society are 
doing a quiet but splendid work of reforma= 
tion and prevention. The Christian Union 
does much energetic work, having originated 
and sent to Congress many petitions. Much 
local work has been done, and the subject 
appears on the topic list. Our own Religious 
Union is not officially bound to a temperance 
policy. It does, however, consider the topic 
in the Sunday meetings, and co-operates with 
the Unitarian Temperance Society in the 
distribution of literature and the conduct of 
special services. ; 


Other Agencies. 


While all the societies reported in this 
article are doing most valuable work in their 
own special fields, three societies seem espe- 
cially noteworthy,—the Scientific Temper- 
ance Instruction, the Anti-saloon League, 
and our own Unitarian Temperance Society. 

The first of these has done a marvellous 
work in training the youth of our land to 
have an intelligent knowledge of the effect of 
alcohol on the human system. As _ these 
young people take their place in business, 
their habits and example will do much to 
reshape public opinion. . Much greater prog- 
ress would be manifest, were it not for the 
fact that enough immigrants come to us every 
four years to decide a Presidential election. 
‘*Nevertheless,’’ says the national superin- 
tendent, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, ‘‘in the face 
of all these and other drawbacks, this tem- 
perance teaching in the public schools is 
already creating so much total abstinence 
sentiment in this country that we are war- 
ranted in saying to Congress that, if that 
body will, by the enactment of stringent anti- 
immigration laws, stop the influx of danger- 
ous immigrants, we will so thoroughly en- 
force our temperance education laws as to edu- 
cate to total abstinence the children of those 
already here, as well as others who will con- 
stitute our population of to-morrow. ’’ 

In some things it is safe to take the ver- 
dict of the other side, and the liquor interest 
admits that its most formidable opponents 
are the scientific temperance instruction and 
the Anti-saloon League. 

Says a prominent official of the latter or- 
ganization in his report: ‘‘ There has never 
been a temperance organization in Ohio 
which carried such consternation into the 
camp of the enemy as the Anti-saloon 
League. Their most poisonous shafts of 
malicious attacks are shot toward the leaders 
of the movement, and their unceasing vitu- 
perative maledictions in their conventions 
and in their weekly newspapers are hurled 
against the churches, the young people’s so- 
cieties, the ministers, and all who are in any 
way co-operating in this movement. The 
hour has come in the Buck-eye State when not 
to be a friend of the Anti-saloon League is 
to be a friend of the saloon and all liquor- 
dom. ’”’ 

This society is the outgrowth of a very 
effective organization in Washington, D.C. 
Its platform has but one plank, ‘‘The saloon 
must go.’’ It is not a new society with a 
patent plan. It aims to be a machine large 
and strong enough to utilize the aggregated 
power and influence of all temperance agen- 
cies, to be operated by trained leaders from 
all these, to awaken not the sentiment of one 
society, party, or faction, but a general pub- 
lic sentiment, demanding action for the gen- 
eral welfare. 

Twenty-eight States are actively at work 
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in connection with the league. it is broadly 
catholic, having in its membership Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, and Universalist church 
organizations, secret societies, Roman Catho- 
lic branches, Women’s Christian Temperance 
Unions, Friends, any organization that will 
work for temperance.. Many young people’s 
societies are enrolled. So far as repotted to 
this office, our Washington Union is the only 
one of our societies affiliated with the league. 
Through the Federation of Young People’s 
Societies of the Liberal Churches of Wash- 
ington, our Union is enrolled. We look to 
see a wide interest in the work of the league 
by our unions. 

In its way there is no more admirable 
work than that of our Unitarian Temperance 


Business Notices. 


A “War Scare” Sight.—If any of our readers cares 
to see the disastrous effects which the war has worked 
upon prices, let him visit the warerooms of the Paine 
Furniture Company on Canal Street, and note the prices 
attached to some of their latest pieces of furniture. On 
another page there is an engraving of an 8-foot dining 
table in solid white oak, richly carved, which they offer 
at only $8. Such prices have been unknown heretofore. 


The New England Conservatory of Music in Boston 
holds the same position in musical education that Harvard 
or Yale maintains in the liberal arts. The magnificent 
equipment of this great institution provides every advan- 
tage which will aid in the development of musical study, 
from the mere rudiments of notation and hand culture to 
the writing and performing of oratorios and symphonies. 
Its wonderful influence on music in America is easily 
understood when it is known that more than 70,000 pupils 
have already received the benefit of study within its walls. 
To graduate from it means certain and remunerative 
employment as teachers or artists. Its director, Mr. 
George W. Chadwick, is America’s leading composer 
and conductor. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. James De Normandie 


is Milton for the summer. Telephone ‘Milton 132.” 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 


will be 297 Beacon Street, Boston, for the summer. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo during 


the summer and autumn will be Hotel Venice, 36 West 
Newton Street, Boston. 


FLOW ERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


Established 
1850. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 605. 

A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 
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Society. In the decade of its existence it 
has developed a temperance sentiment among 
Unitarians, and placed the denomination in 
line with the great religious bodies which 
«stand emphatically for temperance. It has 
developed a sound and rational temperance 
literature, which is highly approved by tem- 
perance workers everywhere. 

What will our young people do the coming 
year to help to bring about a more marked 
progress on temperance lines? 

Rev. Francis G. Peabody lately said: ‘‘We 
are coming out upon a new era of popular 
interest in temperance. Only in these later 
days has it become part of the creeds of the 
prosperous and fortunate classes. Religious 
people to-day are awakening, with a great 
surprise, to the scope of their task, in its 
social relations. All through Unitarian his- 
tory there has been, alongside of the theolog- 
ical, a philanthropic development that must 
not be overlooked. It is a satisfaction and a 
blessing to find one’s self allied to any com- 
munion that stands for social responsibility 
and a rational hope. 


Church News. 


Boston.— Boston Common _ (Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches) :° Sunday, July 31, 
ninth tree north of tile-walk, on Charles 
Street Mall, at 5 p.m. Speakers, Rev. C. R. 
Eliot and Rev. B. F. McDaniels of Newton 
Centre. 


Ashby, Mass.—The thirtieth anniversary 
of the settlement of Rev. George S. Shaw as 
pastor of the First Parish was observed last 
Sunday by services appropriate to the occa- 
sion. An address was given by Mr. Shaw, 
reviewing the time of his ministry here. 
Among other things, he reported that he had 
“preached during the last thirty years 2,545 
times, —an average of 84+ times a year; that 
“he had attended 5,394 other meetings, in- 
cluding Sunday-school,—an average of 179+ 
a year; that he had officiated at 533 funerals, 
—average of 17+ a year; that he had offi- 
-ciated at 164 weddings,—an average of 5+ 
a year; that he had made 14,514 calls, —an 
average of 483+ a year. The average at- 
tendance at the church services during the 
time was as follows: first five years, 113+; 
for ten years, 105+; for fifteen years, 103+; 
for twenty years, 1o1+; for twenty-five 
years, 98+; for thirty years, 96+. In 
twenty-five years, from 1870 to 1895, the 
population of the town decreased 190. The 
church was beautifully trimmed with flowers, 
and the music was good. For eighteen and 
one-half years of this time Mr. Shaw has 
held services Sunday afternoons at West 
Townsend. 


Coneord, Mass.—Chaplain Frank L. 
Phalen of the First New Hampshire Volun- 
teers has found it necessary to resign his 
post because his physical capacities are un- 
equal to the demands of military life. 


Millbury, Mass.—Rey. H. S. Mitchell 
has resigned his pulpit at Millbury, where 
he has spent two years, to.accept a call to 
the First Congregational (Unitarian) Church 
of Westboro. Mr. Mitchell will begin the 
work in Westboro September 1. 


Northfield, Mass.—Rev. Mr. Hosmer of 
Neponset, who is spending a few weeks in 
Deerfield, occupied the’ Unitarian pulpit last 
Sunday morming in place of the pastor. The 
guild in the evening was led by Miss Alice 
Piper. 


Portland, Ore.— The marriage of Mr. 
Earl Morse Wilbur and Miss Dorothea Dix 
Eliot, on the last day of June, was a very 
happy yet sad occasion to the congregation 
of the Church of Our Father, congratulations 
being mingled as they were with good-bys. 
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Mr. Wilbur’s resignation had been accepted 
by the trustees, in order that he may enjoy 
a long-wished-for year in Europe. Rev. 
William G. Eliot of Milwaukee, Wis., who 
assisted his father, Dr. Eliot, in performing 
the marriage ceremony, will occupy the pul- 
pit during the summer. Mr. Wilbur’s eight 
years of earnest work in Portland have en- 
deared him to a large circle of friends, both 
inside and out of the church. 


Temperance Work in England. 


Lady Henry Somerset’s recently issued 
report for 1897 on the industrial farm colony 
at Duxhurst, Reigate, Eng., in connection 
with the British Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Association, demonstrates that the two 
chief features adopted in the starting of the 
colony—the village system and outdoor occu- 
pation, such as gardening, fruit-growing, and 
farming —have proved their value. ‘‘The 
village system gives the real sense of home 
which no conventional institution, however 
comfortably ordered, could ever convey; and 
the cottages are furnished with only the ap- 
pliances of good, ordinary artisans’ dwell- 
ings, clean, attractive, and dainty. They 
teach the first lesson of what a home should 
be; and the women who, through drink, 
have wrecked their own households, realize the 
comfort that cleanliness and sobriety can 
give,—a very low motive, perhaps, for giv- 
ing up drink and leading a virtuous life, but 
a powerful one; for the very natures over 
which intoxicants have the most power are 
the ease-loving, often lovable characters to 
whom comfort, when in their saner moments, 
would appeal most strongly. 

‘It is popularly supposed that, once a 
woman takes to drinking, she can never be 
reformed; but the village at Duxhurst refutes 
that slander completely, for out of the sixty- 
one patients who have passed through .the 
home forty-two completed their term of one 
year, and out of that number only seven 
have failed. Thirty-three are at the present 
moment doing well, one has died, and an- 
other disappeared. The pretty little homes 
have awakened in many a laudable ambition 
to attain the same result of comfort and 
cleanliness in their own dwellings when they 
return to them; and the outdoor employment 
has helped to strengthen the physical system, 
which was slowly being ruined by drink. 
Two new cottages are about to be erected, 
but even they will not accommodate all the 
applicants for admission.’’ 


The British admiralty has not yet followed 
the example of the United States, which has 
abandoned the daily grog ration, and- pro- 
hibits the use of stimulants on board when 
at sea; but orders have recently been issued 
that, in lieu of double grog rations when 
going into action, not a drop of alcoholic 
liquor ,is to be allowed on the day when 
fighting is to be done. 


Internal Revenue Collector Ivey of Alaska 
has closed every establishment where liquor 
is sold, even the brewery recently established 
at Wrangel. He said, in an interview, that 
he intended to rigidly enforce prohibition 
throughout the length and breadth of Alaska, 
and would shortly proceed to Juneau, Ska- 
guay, and Dyea, to seize liquor on sale in 
those towns, and close all saloons and _ bar- 
rooms in those cities. 
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How to have thoroughly 
sanitarysurroun dingsis told 
in a pamphlet by Kingzett, 
the eminent English chem- 
ist. Price ro cents. Every 
household should contain 

| this little help to comfortable 


Means 
living. ill b 
Health, || irae, jorlitcrnticor 


THE SANITAS CO. (Ltd.), 


636 to 642 West s5th Street, New York City. 
Disinfectant and mbrocation Manufacturers. 


WAR: = 
SOUVENIR 
FANS... 


The Commander 
The Rough Rider 
The Sentinel 

The Satlor Lad 


30 cts. each, or $1.00 per set, postpaid. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“Sanitas” 


Useful and 
Decorative. 


MOZOOMDAR’S 
_  & BOOKS. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By Prorap CHUNDER MozoompDaR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 


Its poetic title is suggestive of its contents. It is a col- 
lection of brief paragraphs, which are not so much the 
scintillations of the intellect as poems of the imagination 
and pulsations of the heart. It is an illustration of the 
lofty heights to which devotional sentiment may rise, free 
from all tinge of superstition. — Christian Register. ° 


The Oriental Christ. 


By PRotTap 
CHUNDER Mozoompar. New Edition. 193 
pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


The existence of this book is a phenomenon,— more than 
a curiosity; and rich as a new, fresh, and very suggestive 


pods: the character and person of Christ.—Christian 


The Spirit of God. 
CHUNDER MozoomDARr. 
$1.50. 


By Prorap 
233 pages. Cloth, 


PGi by booksellers, or sent, bostpaid, on receipt of 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man, 


_ This letter from Theodore Parker, to 

just starting out in life, was first printed tn the 
Christian Register in 1885, and afterwards in leaflet 
form. It has been some time out of print, and yet 
from its gate lapels manly tone in rélation to 
life, duty, we ith, study, religion, is still called for 
a8 a very available tract to be handed te boys and 
youth. It is now entered permanently in the Regis- 
ter Tract Series, and may be had at any time, 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association 
141 Franklin Street, Boston. ; 
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The Invention of the Telescope. 


One day, nearly three hundred years ago, 
a poor optician was working in his shop in 
the town of Middleburg, in the Netherlands, 
his children helping him or amusing them- 
selves with the tools and objects lying about, 
when, suddenly, his little girl exclaimed, ‘‘O 
papa! see how near the steeple comes!’’ 

Anxious to learn the cause of the child’s 
amazement, he turned toward her, and saw 
that she was looking through two lenses, — 
one held close to her eye, the other at arm’s 
length; and, calling her to his side, he no- 
ticed that the eye-lens was plano-concave, 
while the other was plano-convex. Taking 
the two glasses, he repeated his daughter’s 
experiment, and soon discovered that she had 
chanced to hold the lenses at the proper 
focus, thus producing the wonderful effect 
that she observed. His quick wit saw in 
this a wonderful discovery, and he at once 
set about making use of his new knowledge 
of lenses. Erelong he had fashioned a tube 
of pasteboard, in which he set the glasses at 
their proper focus; and so the telescope was 
invented.—Chambers’s Journal. 


_ Spirit of the Press. 


’ 


Time and the Hour, or ‘*Taverner,’’ speak- 
ing through it, has this to say of the build- 
ings on Beacon Hill :— 


The odd contrast between the respective 
characteristics of the Unitarian and Congre- 
gational buildings and that which they are 
supposed to represent must have struck every- 
body since the new structure has shown its 
face. The Congregational Building is cheer- 
ful,—colonial, with gay, coquettish windows, 
bright red and white, full of humanity and 
sympathy, as Unitarianism is presumed to 
be. Opposite the Unitarian stronghold 
frowns, in heavy-browed dignity, deep-cor- 
niced, dark, solid, and solemn,—a suitable 
fortress for Orthodoxy. Surely, according to 
the popular ideals, the styles have got 
swapped! i 


The United Presbyterian does not agree 
with the opinion recently expressed by some 
of its contemporaries that heresy trials are 
harmful. On the contrary, it believes that 
this is the Scriptural way of dealing with 
‘tone who has erred from the faith’’ :— 


Every minister of our Church has solemnly 
declared that he believes the doctrines pro- 
fessed by his Church, ‘‘contained in the Con- 
fession of Faith, Catechisms Larger and 
Shorter, and the Declarations of the Testi- 
mony, as agreeable to and founded upon the 
word of God, and that he is resolved, through 
divine grace, to maintain and adhere to the 
same against all opposing errors.’’ We can- 
not understand how an honest, conscientious 
man can come under this obligation, and 
then, knowingly and wilfully, not only refuse 
to maintain, but determinedly oppose, any of 
the principles of his Church. If a man 
changes his mind, as he may, and has a right 

‘to do, he can peaceably withdraw. But, if 
he insists that his views are in harmony with 
the creed of his Church, while a subordinate 
court—a presbytery—thinks differently, does 
it not become the court of the Church which 
determines questions of doctrine to decide 
whether the brother supposed to be in error 
is guilty, as charged, or not? Let this be 
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ascertained by the divinely constituted au- 
thority in God’s appointed way, and let 
what ‘‘seemed good to the Holy Ghost’’ and 
the church court be declared as the finding in 
the case. 


The New York Odserver does not dodge 
the question recently asked in the Register. 
It says :— 


The Christian Register asks concerning a 
candidate for the ministry who was rejected 
by the New York Presbytery, after an ex- 
amination of five hours, because his views 
concerning the Bible and the fate of the 
wicked were too much like those held by Dr. 
Briggs, Lyman Abbott, and German rational- 
ists, “‘What is to become of these lovable 
young fellows who, after years of patient and 
learned investigation, are rejected at the 
threshold of the ministry because they have 
accepted the scholarship of the age as repre- 
sented, for instance, by the Encyclopedia 
Britannica?’’ Let them enter the Unitarian 
Church, or write for the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, or do any honest work, rather than 
perjure themselves by pretending to be Pres- 
byterians when they do not believe the doc- 
trines of the Presbyterian Church. Honesty 
first, and place afterward. 


Nerve and There. 


Government spends annually about $900, 000 
for the maintenance of its weather bureau, in 
order that we may know a few hours before- 
hand what to expect of the elements. 


The club women of Portland, Me., have 
raised the sum of $600 for decorating the 
school-rooms in their city. A Greek room 
has just been completed in one school-house. 


When the old-fashioned cradle was used, it 
was not uncommon to see the mother with 
one foot on the rocker, her knitting in hand, 
and her eyes fixed upon a book on her knee, 
thus doing three things at once. 


Every soldier knows that a horse will not 
step on a man intentionally. It is therefore a 
standing order in the British cavalry that, if a 
trooper becomes dismounted, he must lie per- 
fectly still. If he do this, the whole squadron 
will pass over him without injuring him. 


All the servants who were in the queen’s 
household during the lifetime of the prince 
consort receive each Christmas pieces of solid 
silver, in any shape they prefer, up to a cer- 
tain value. They are sent with a large 
black-boarded card, inscribed, ‘‘With good 
wishes from her Majesty and the Prince Con- 
sort.’’ 


The parent tree of all the seedless oranges 
of the United States may be seen in the 
orangery of the Agricultural Department, 
Washington. It came from Bahia, Brazil. 
Buds from the Brazilian tree were grafted 
upon native plants; and, as these became 
sturdy, the department sent specimens to 
Florida and California. 


One of the most remarkable salt mines in 
the world is at Wieliczka, near Warsaw, 
Poland. It has been worked since 1252, and 
at one time furnished the principal revenue 
of the kingdom. A vast number of people 
inhabit the subterranean passages of this 
mine, and are governed by laws and magis- 
trates of their own. Each miner is allotted 
a little cell, where he dwells and rears his 
family. As many as eighty horses are kept 
in this underground republic to carry to and 
fro along the immense corridors, which are 
supported by pillars of salt. When the light 
falls down the long vistas, it makes the mine 
look like a crystal palace, of which the walls 
and pillars are tinged with delicate green. 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man’ Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a ie which can never 
grow old as ae as man is what he is. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit—The New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THz ConGrecatTionaL Metuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked, By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 3. BeHotp THE Man. By Rev. W. P. Tilden. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 4. PracticaL Curistranity. By Rev. Charles 
A. Allen, $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 6. CuHurRcH ORGANIZATION. By Rey. William“I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. Or Maxine One’s Serr BEautTiFuL. By 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No, 8. Tue JupGment: The Frue Doctrine of_the 

oi Bae Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. THE BREATH oF Lire. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons, $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 10. WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM OF TO-DAY 
STAND FoR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 11. LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 12. MoRALITY IN THE ScHoo.ts. By William T. 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JosEPpH PriesTLEy: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C, Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. WHAT O’CLOCK IS IT IN RELIGION? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout witH Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 16, Screntiric THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF ALL 
Revicion. By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 17. REFORMS ABOUT WHICH Goop MEN MIGHT 
AGREE. By William M. Salter. $1.50 per 
hundred. 

No. 18. How wk HELPED oUR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
Goop Srrmons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. THEODORE ,PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. so cents per hundred. 

No.21. THE THEOLOGY OF THE Future. By Rev. 
ane Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 

undred. 

No. 22. THE RESTRICTION OF VivisECTION. By Albert 
Leffingwell, M.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 23. A Worxkine TueEory IN Eruics, By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. THE CHRISTIAN UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 25. THE New Birtu AND THE New Typz oF Man. 
By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 26. THE RESURRECTION OF JEsuS. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHorT AND LonG Views. By Rey. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. THE Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 


Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
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Pleasantries. 


Confidence (two parents talking schools) : 
**Grotboro’s.a. good school.’’ ‘‘Yes: I am 
told that the future of the Grotboro boys is 
felt to be so secure that they teach them the 
harp. ’’—Lefe. 


The Lady in the Sunbonnet: ‘‘Oh, I guess 
you think whatever you say goes.’’ The 
Lady ‘in the Curl-papers: ‘‘If you hear it, 
it does: it goes all over the neighborhood. ”’ 
Indianapolis Journal. 


A Galveston school-teacher had a great 
deal of trouble making a boy understand his 
lesson. Finally, however, he succeeded, 
and, drawing a long breath, remarked, ‘‘If it 
wasn’t for me, you would be the biggest 
donkey on Galveston Island!’’ 


Wife (who has the foreign language 
“*spasm’’) : ‘‘John, do you know I’m getting 
on splendidly with my French? I am 
really beginning to think in the language.’’ 
Husband (interested in his paper): ‘‘Is that 
so? Let me hear you think a little while in 
French.’’—Our Dumb Animals. 


Young Lady: ‘‘My dear professor, I want 
to thank you for your lecture. You made 
it all so plain that I could understand every 
word.’’ Professor: ‘‘I am truly glad you 
did understand it. I have studied the sub- 
ject for about thirteen years, and I flatter 
myself that I can bring the subject within 
the comprehension of the weakest intellect.’’ 


A lady desired Dr. Johnson to give his 
opinion of a work she had just written, 
adding that, if it would not do, she begged 
him to tell her, for she had other irons in 
the fire, and, in case of it not being likely 
to succeed, she could bring out something 
else. ‘‘Then,’’ said the doctor, after turning 
over a few leaves, ‘‘I advise you, madam, to 
put it where your irons are.’’ 


‘Materfamilias (to candidate for the post 
of cook): ‘Your general character is excel- 
lent; but, before engaging you, 
out something more from your last mistress 
about your cooking of fancy dishes.’’ Can- 
didate: ‘*Oh, you may make your mind easy 
on that point, mum. The last family I 
lived with was just gittin’ into society 
through their table.’’—2A xchange. 


Arthur, who is forbidden to speak at the 
table, had his revenge the other day. As 
dinner began, he was uneasy, and finally 
said, ‘Ma, can’t I speak just one word?’’ 
‘*You know the rule, Arthur.’’ ‘‘Not one 
word?’’ ‘*No, Arthur, not until your father 
finishes the paper.’’ Arthur subsided until 
the paper was finished, when he was asked 
what he wished to say. ‘‘Oh, nothing! 
Only Nora put the custards outside the win- 
dow to cool, and the cat has been eating 
them up!’’ 


An English tourist visited Arran, and, 
being a keen disciple of Izaak Walton, was 
arranging to have a day’s good sport. Being 
told that the cleg, or horse-fly, would suit 
his purpose admirably for a lure, he ad- 
dressed himself to Christy, the Highland 
servant, ‘‘I say, my girl, can you get me 
some horse-flies?’’ Christy looked stupid, 
and he repeated his question. Finding that 


she did not yet comprehend him, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Why, girl! did you never see a 
horse-fly?’” ‘‘Naa, sar,’’ said the girl. 


‘But a wanse saw a coo jump ower a preshi- 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot. 


Absolutely Pure 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1897..++ «s+ wonteas + sseee $26,939,135.99 
LIABILITIES: so.ccsstesees tesaiieeese e+ 24,811,707-55 
$2,127,428.44 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. . 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec, 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH 


I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 
Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions. Cor- 


respondence solicited. 
“S. K. HUMPHREY, 
ilding, Boston, Mass. 


640 Exchan 


JOSEP 


STEEL P. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Educational. 


3oston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For circulars ad- 
dress the Acting Dean, SAmuEL C. BENNETT, 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH — Gsth Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


B. F. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 
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North, South, East, West 


—all are represented at the 


New England 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Send for our illustrated Catalogue and 
learn the advantages to be obtained at 
the MusicaL CENTER of the musical 
city of the New World. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScHooLt.— New building this year; 
large, well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 
girls non-resident. Further particiars,—illustrated cata- 


logue upon addressing 
"i Joun MacDurriz, Ph.D. 
Address GREEN Harsor, Mass., till August 21. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


will begin the tenth year of their BoARDING AND Day 
ScHooL For Girts, OCTOBER 5, 1808, at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Address until September 1 91 DANFORTH 
STREET, PORTLAND, ME. 


rPHE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 

(43d_year) begins Sept 14, 1898. A First Grade Pre- 
paratory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Live Teaching. Small Classes. Generous Table. Visitor, 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. JoszEpH ALDEN 
Suaw, A.M., Head Master, WorcrsTER, Mass. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. _ Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. Six ree 
tant buildings added since 1872. For Catalogue and illus- 
trated Supplement, address ‘tae! 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FR... 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, ei 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL 


Worcester, Mass. 


An English, French, and German Home and Day 
school for Girls. College Preparatory, Intermediate, 
Academic, Literary, Music, and Special.courses. - Excel- 
lent gymnasium. Send for Illustrated Manual. 


.- MAPLEBANK . . 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 

HENRY N. Dz NORMANDIKE, Danvers, Mass. 


66 Wrest STREET, WoRcESTER, Mass, 


THE DALZELL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


_College preparatory. A few boys received into the prin- 
cipal’s tamily. 
GEO. A, STEARNS, Jr., Principal. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The fall term opens SEPTEMBER 19. Requests for cata- 
logues and applications for admission may be addressed to 
the PRESIDENT, MEADVILLE, Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SouTH BYFIELD. 

Dp .. ACADEMY (Founpep 1763). 

Classical, Academic, and English Courses. Prepares 

for Harvard, Yale, and Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 

ogy. Individual instruction, The terms, $500 a year 

include all necessary expenses, except books, t 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A.M. 


pice. ’’—L xchange. 
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Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
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ST. 
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BOSTON. 
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